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For production reasons this well known manu- 
facturer has changed designs ... that is why this 
amazing nationally advertised camera with flash 
attachment for inside and night picture taking 
is yours for but a fraction of the intended price! 
It’s a once in a lifetime offer ... and we invite 
you to take four inside pictures and four outside 
pictures at our risk. Picture size 154 x1". Mail 
Coupon today! 
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This amazing Minicam camera uses standard No. 
127 film you get at any drug store, but the first 
roll of high speed panchromatic film is our gift 
. .. for your testing convenience. The camera 
is built of indestructible stainless aluminum. 
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Sold only with camera purchase. 


MARTINS-DAVID CO., Dept.101-K 
179 North Michigan, Chicago 1, tl. 
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Opneg Those Prewent 


Grant Sutherland King who writes 
glowingly of the West in Missionary to the 
Cowboys, page 17, is, as you would expect, 
a product of this 
fast disappearing 
American _ frontier. 
He was born in Ore- 
gon where his par- 
ents were pioneers, 
received his educa- 
tion there and lived 
for a good many 
years in Arizona. He ; 
knows the great ct 
Southwest as “you a 
know your own living room.” He has rid- 
den the “long trail” and Ralph Hall and 
the other characters introduced in the 
article are his closest friends. 

“My chief interest is the Church,” he 
writes. “I am a Presbyterian, and a good 
one. Yet I am open-minded enough to 
believe that a few nonPresbyterians may 
slip into the heavenly realm.” He served 
in the last unpleasantries, rising to the 
rank of major. In 1914 he married an 
Oregon girl and they have two grown 
children. Their hobby is the breeding of 
cocker spaniels and they “have developed 
some very fine dogs.” 


Ned Root (Footnote to the Olympics, 
page 23) was born in Paso Robles, Cali- 
fornia, not too many years ago. He was 
evidently weaned on 
CHRISTIAN HERALD; 
listen to what he 
says: “My father was 
a farmer and a man 
who would rather 
have missed spring 
planting than an 
issue of CHRISTIAN 
HERALD. So far as I 
know your magazine 
is the only one Pop 
has subscribed to without interruption 
since I was a kid. Now that his eight 
children are scattered to nearly that many 
sections of the country, Pop sees to it that 
the HERALD goes wherever we do. Every 
Christmas a year’s subscription is included 
in the presents from home.” Modesty pre- 
vents us from commenting further on this. 

Mr. Root is the managing editor of Air 
Force Magazine. He began his career as a 
reporter for the Los Angeles Herald Ex- 
press, switched to the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer and almost simultaneously received 
his “Greetings” from Uncle Sam. He spent 
six years in the Air Force, entering as a 
buck private, emerging a lieutenant colonel. 
War’s end found him in Italy; he returned 
to the U.S. and doffed his uniform just in 
time to go to Bikini as a civilian corre- 
spondent. The sight of that gigantic atomic 
mushroom in the Pacific sky decided him 
“then and there that it would simply be 
impossible to have another war. There 
were obviously only two alternatives: the 
world must learn to live by the Golden 
Rule—something it had given no indication 
of being capable of—or it must run the 
risk of annihilation.” 
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Robert J. MeCracken (The Wish to 
Escape, page 20) is minister of New York’s 
famed Riverside Church. If Dr. McCracken 
looks like a Scots- 
man — see picture — 
this is not very sur- 
prising, for he was 
born in that storied 
land of lochs and 
heather, specifically 
in Motherwell which 
is a smaii city equi- 
distant between 
Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh. He spent 
some years thereafter shuttling back and 
forth between these two bonnie cities; he 
received his B. D. from the renowned uni- 
versity of the former, became minister of 
the Marshall Street Baptist Church in the 
latter and then minister of the Dennistoun 
Baptist Church in the former. Finding his 
life becoming repetitive, Dr. McCracken 
sailed to Canada in 1938, where he taught 
Christian theology and philosophy at Mc- 
Master University, Hamilton, Ont. In 1946 
he received his D.D. degree from this 
school; from Bucknell the following year. 





Kenneth L. Wilson (The Day That 
Should Last a Year, page 39) avers that he 
would rather send a picture of “the play- 
house I built for my 
daughters, 4 and 1, 
or of the circular 
power saw in my 
basement,” than a 
photo of himself. But 
he did and we see 
no reason for his 
reluctance, although 
the other pictures 
might have been in- 
teresting too. “I have 
been editor of religious juveniles since two 
weeks after graduating from college,” he 
continues. “I had an attic print shop as a 
boy and worked my way through college 
by setting type. I have written well over 
a hundred stories.” His literary output 
also includes books (seven) and articles 
(many). He is with the Board of Educa- 
tion and Publication of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, where he edits "Teens and 
other junior-high magazines. He is as inter- 
denominational as CuristiAN HERALD for, 
as he says, “I attended a Wesleyan Meth- 
odist college, am a Disciple, and work for 
the Northern Baptists.” 





John Owen Gross (The Whole Town 
Brings ’Em In, page 45) is secretary of the 
Department of Educational Institutions, 
Board of Education 
of the Methodist 
Church. Born in 
Kentucky, Dr. Gross 
received a great deal 
of his theological 
education there; he 
also served his first 
ministries in the 
blue-grass state. 
Later he went on to 
become president of 
Union College in Barbourville; after nine 
years there, he became prexy of Simpson 
College, Indianola, Iowa. He was president 
of the National Commission on Christian 
Higher Education and is a member or 
officer in numerous other church and 
educational organizations. 
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When baby is cross because of 


“Childhood Constipation” 


Athi 





...ive Fletcher's Castoria! 
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AYO 
W cane your baby frets and fusses 

...when she’s cross because of 
‘Childhood Constipation”’ . . . it’s 
wise to know what to do. Give her 


Fletcher’s Castoria. 


Thorough and effective—yet so gen- 
tle, it won’t upset sensitive diges- 
tive systems. 


Made especially for children—con- 
tains no harsh drugs, will not cause 
griping or discomfort. 


So pleasant-tasting—children love 
it and take it gladly without any 
struggle. 


Chath elcher 


The original and genuine 


CASTORIA 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD 


“t’s the laxative made especially for infants 


Get Fletcher's Castoria at your drug- 
store.today. Be sure you see the green 
band and the Charles H. Fletcher 
signature on the package—then you 
will know that what you are getting 
is the original and genuine. 
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It may mean 


long life for you- 





It will mean 


new life for others! 


The peace of mind which comes from a 
regular income and provision for the 
future may add years to your life. Fig- 
ures prove that owners of annuities are 
longer lived than the average person. 


As a holder of an Annuity Agreement 
of the American Bible Society you re- 
ceive a check at stated intervals, regard- 
less of disturbing world conditions. Such 
checks have never failed, though they 
have been issued regularly for more than 
100 years. You enjoy protection in old 
age through a steady income. You enjoy 
also the permanent satisfaction of taking 
part in the essential work of making the 
Bible more widely available throughout 
the world. 


Let us send you “A Gift That Lives,” 
a little booklet that explains the plan and 
how you may enjoy its two-fold advan- 
tages—plus certain tax exemptions. 


s American Bible Society, . 


1450 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y.! 
1 


& 
f Please send me, without obligation, your # 
: booklet CH-41 entitled “A Gift That Lives.” : 
§ (9 I enclose $...... for the world-wide dis- 4 
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God’s Will 


® Our son was killed in a gold-mine 
accident. Do you believe that God had 
anything to do with this? Was it God's 
will, or man’s carelessness, or what? 

REPUBLIC, WASH. H. F. 


No, I do not think that God “willed” 
the death of your son. It may or may 
not have been “man’s carelessness,” but 
what finally matters is that this “life is 
but the childhood of our immortality.” 
Our beloved dead are more “alive” be- 
yond the grave than they were when 
with us in the flesh. God does “move 
in mysterious ways His wonders to per- 
form.” And you will remember that 
He said: “Whosoever liveth and _ be- 
lieveth in me shall never die.” 


Foundation of the Church 


@ Please give me your personal an- 
swer, as editor of CHRrisTIAN HERALD: 
What was the foundation of the Chris- 
tian Church? 

Prosrect Harpsor, MAINE 


L. E. K. 


Jesus Christ Himself was and is the 
foundation of the Christian Church. 
When Peter said, “Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God,” he declared 
his faith. That is the credo, universal 
and complete, of the Christian, 


Television 


® Do you know that television ma- 
chines are now found in practically all 
the taprooms? Is this good for Amer- 
icaP 

Yes, I know. And it isn’t good for 
America—particularly for young Amer- 
ica. Recently the author of “10 O’Clock 
Scholar,” Marjorie Holmes, was intro- 
duced on a television” broadcast. Her 
book has to do with a school superin- 
tendent who definitely didn’t go. to 
taprooms! Introducing the author, the 
announcer said, “But now you will be 
in all the bars in town.” We can’t take 
television out of taprooms, but we can 
put the machines in churches, public 
schools and youth clubs where boys 
and girls may follow the programs in 
which they are interested without go- 
ing to questionable resorts. 


Youth Clubhouse 


®@ Our community does not have ade- 
quate social or recreational facilities for 
young people. As a 4-H leader I am 
helping in a plan supported by parents 
of the community for a _ clubhouse 
where young people could roller-skate, 
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have social gatherings, and enjoy them- 
selves with clean surroundings. The 
local church, which is inadequate, op- 
poses the effort because of the fear that 
we shall have just another roadhouse. 
Perhaps. there are dangers, but are 
there not other and greater dangers 
that rise from neglect? Is not this ven- 
ture worthwhile? 


Durr, NEB. H. B. 


The venture is not only worthwhile, 
it is imperative. The church support- 
ing such a program will become even 
more adequate. Congratulations to 
those brave spirits who are heading up 
this effort. 


Legion of Decency 


@ Is the Legion of Decency a Catholic 
organization, or does it represent all 
faiths? 


ALEXANDRIA, VA, Ay 44S. 


The Legion of Decency is a Catholic 
organization. The Protestant Motion 
Picture Council is the comparable Prot- 
estant group. CHRISTIAN HERALD is 
the founder and sponsor of this second 
organization, ; 


Youth for Christ 


@ What is the present status of Youth 
for Christ rallies throughout the coun- 
try? Is it a fading movement? 


It is not a fading movement. Both 
overseas and in the United States it in- 
creases in size and power. A recent 
“Word of Life” rally conducted by Jack 
Wyrtzen of New York crowded Phila- 
delphia’s Convention Hall to its utmost 
capacity. It was necessary to lock the 
doors. There was a 500-voice chorus. 
Only once before has a Philadelphia 
religious gathering equaled this meet- 
ing in size. Then, under Cardinal 
Dougherty, the united strength of the 
Catholic Church concentrated to bring 
out a crowd to equal the Youth for 
Christ rally. 


Church Unity 


®@ Ours is a small town; we have two 
churches, Methodist and Presbyterian. 
I have in mind preaching a sermon on 
uniting these churches. Is this the trend 
throughout America? 

ForsyTH, MONTANA Be Beads 


Yes. This is the trend. Churches are 
being united, community churches are 
being established every week. Also 
within the decade great denomina- 
tions have united, notably Methodist 
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Churches of the North and South; the 
Evangelical and Reformed Churches 
of the United States; Congregational 
Churches and the Christian Churches; 
the United Brethren and the Evangeli- 
cal Churches, etc. However, before 
preaching this sermon I suggest there 
be private conversation and an intimate 
survey of the community. Sometimes 
the “frontal attack” with, publicity di- 
vides rather than unites. 


Prayers 


® When readers of this department 
write asking to be remembered in your 
prayers, do you remember them? 


Yes, even as I read the letter I re- 
member, Also, when there are specific 
questions raised, I try to answer the 
questions. This question comes from 
one whose name and address are not 
attached. 


Free Speech 


@I have been almost terrified by the 
testimony before the Senate committee 
on Foster, head of the Communist 
Party. Is this not a menace to America? 


There is hope for America in the fact 
that even the head of the Communist 
Party, in spite of what the Communist 
Party would do if it had the chance, is 
still free to talk, Foster’s talking and 
threatening in Washington, his prom- 
ised defiance of democratic authority, 
has done much to unite American pub- 
lic opinion against the things for which 
he stands, 


Knights of Columbus 


®@ I enclose a copy of an advertisement 
appearing in our daily paper. This is 
one in a series and financed by the 
Knights of Columbus. To me the claims 
are presumptuous and offensive. Should 
they not be answered by Protestants? 
WarREN, OHIO RF: i. 


I regret these advertisements, though, 
of course, the Knights of Columbus are 
entirely free to prepare them and news- 
papers equally free to carry them. 
However, they do not promote good 
will and American unity. Presently, 
they will be answered. 


Champagne 


@ Are ships always launched with 
champagne? 


Not always. Sometimes with water. 
Just now the High Commissioner for 
India, V. K. Krishna Menon, is an- 
nounced as having christened a new 
Indian merchant ship with cocoanut 
milk. Also, the Indian government has 
ordered its representatives abroad “to 
look the other way when cocktails are 
passed around at diplomatic parties.” 
The government directive adds that In- 
dian envoys will limit themselves to 
fruit juices. 
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“1 have never had a failure with my grape jelly since 
I started using CERTO,” says Mrs. Rollin Sweitzer. 
“Before that —well, you know how uncertain grapes 
are. But Certo, the famous liquid pectin, supplements 
the jell in grapes, so that you can use the grapes 
fully ripe and full-flavored and get wonderful results 
every time. 





























“Just follow your Certo recipe 
exactly —save yourself work and 
worry. None of that old-time 
business of standing over a hot 
stove watching the fruit “boil 
down’ to a jell! You bring juice 
and sugar to a boil, at once add 
Certo, boil hard one-half minute 
and you’re through—ready to 
pour delicious jelly. 


“More put-away glasses for your out- 
lay of time and fruit is another reward 
of this short-boil method, with Certo. 
Since you don’t waste juice by “boiling 
down,’ you get a CERTO BONUS 

f of four more glasses from the same 
~— quantity of grapes. And such fresh 

flavor—delicate as the vine-ripe fruit! 


6 AN Wl Spat 


“Jelly-making from any fruit or 
bottled fruit juice is easy with 
Certo. You’re putting away paraf- 
fined glasses 15 minutes after the 
fruit is prepared and Certc helps 
all fruits jell just right. A book of 
90 recipes comes under the label 
of each Certo bottle.” 
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Had Never Written a Line 
Sells Article Before 
Completing Course 

“Before completing the N.I.A. 

course, I sold a feature to 

Screenland Magazine for $50. 

That resulted in an immediate 

assignment to do another for 

the same magazine. After 
gaining confidence with suc- 
cessive feature stories, I am 
now working into the fiction 
field. Previous to enrolling in 

N.LA., I had never written a 

line for publication, nor seri- 

ously expected to do so. 

Gone B. Levant, 116 West 

Ave., Los Angeles 28, Cal, 


Why Can’t 
You Write? 


It’s much simpler 
than you think! 


S° many people with the “germ” of writing 

in them simply can’t get started. They 
suffer from inertia. Or they set up imaginary 
barriers to taking the first step. 


Many are convinced the field is confined to 
persons gifted with a genius for writing. 


Few realize that the great bulk of commer- 
cial writing is done by so-called “unknowns.” 


Not only do these thousands of men and 
women produce most of the fiction published, 
but countless articles on business, hobbies, 
hunting, fishing, sports, travel, human interest 
stories, local; church and club activities, etc., 
as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every 
week thousands of checks for $25, $50 and 
$100 go out to writers whose latent ability 
was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn 
to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk editors 
waste no time on _ theories or ancient classics. The 
story is the thing. Every copy “cub” goes through the 
course of practical criticism—a training that turns out 
more successful authors than any other experience. 


That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to met- 
ropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing, not 
by studying the individual styles of model authors. 


Each week your work is analyzed _constructive- 
ly by practical writers. Gradually they help to 
clarify your own distinctive style. Writing soon 
becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you 
gain the ‘‘professional’’ touch that gets your ma- 
terial accepted by editors. Above all, you can see 
constant progress week by week, as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You 
Natural Ability? 


Our Writing Aptitude Test 
will reveal whether or not you 
have natural talent for writ- 
ing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, yqur 
imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You'll enjoy taking 
this test. There is no cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the 
coupon below, today. News- 
paper Institute of America, 
me Park Avenue, New York 
16, N.Y. (Founded 1925). 





VETERANS:- 
This 
Course 


Approved 
for 
Veterans’ 
Training. 


Newspaper Institute of America | 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. | 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information | 
about writing for profit, as promised in The 
Christian Herald, August. 


| 
| 
| 
| Mr. ) | 
| Mrs. 
| Miss ) 
| Bill of Rights 
hem 


(All _ correspondence ccattvaittal. 


No salesman 
will call on you.) | 


24-M-598 


Copyright 1948, Newspaper institute of A America 
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ot Forgotten 


How one church uses a new and inexpensive instrument to 
bring its worship services to the bedside of the shut-ins. 


By HARRY 6G. 


SK any Christian shut-in what 
outside activity he misses most 
and nine times out of ten the answer 
will be: “Sunday services at my church.” 
And he will say my church, for at eleven 
o'clock on any Sunday morning you can 
flick the radio dial to a church service, 
but unless the patient belongs to a big 
metropolitan church, it will not be his 
own church. 

Of course the shut-in will be com- 
forted by the broadcast. He will hear 
Scripture, he will listen to voices raised 
in praise of the Great Physician, but the 
church and the congregation are strange 
to him; he can’t visualize the interior, 
the choir, the pastor, the congregation, 
because he has never seen them. He 
doesn’t have the warm feeling of be- 
longing. 

It’s the services at his own church he 
would like to hear. He would like to 
hear the voice of his own pastor, the 
choir, with his friends singing, the 
hymns by the congregation of which he 
is a temporary or permanent absentee. 
These people in this church he can vis- 
ualize. Here he is at home; here he 
belongs. 

The good folks of the Trinity Metho- 
dist Church in Rochester, New York, 
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had been worrying along these lines. 
Their services were not broadcast and 
their thirty or so shut-ins had to listen 
to other churches on Sunday morning. 
But, in the fullness of time, the solu- 
tion was dropped into their collective 
lap. Now, once a month each tem- 
porary or permanently bed-ridden mem- 
ber of the church hears a complete Sun- 
day morning service in his own home. 

This miracle is worked with a brand- 
new gadget from the scientific labora- 
tories—a portable wire-recorder. A com- 
plete service is recorded on a spool of 
steel wire and the first shut-in on the 
list is visited that same afternoon. The 
recorder is plugged into the nearest out- 
let, a knob or two is turned and the 
morning’s services are heard—clearly, 
distinctly and with as much volume as 
necessary. 


HE outfit is comparatively inexpen- 

sive (Trinity bought a Chicago-Web- 
ster, now listed at $149.50), simple to 
operate—anyone can work it with but 
little instruction—light, compact and 
easy to carry. Closed it is about the 
size of a weekend bag. 

The joy of the shut-in hearing his 
own church’s service is wonderful to 
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see. He feels he has not been forgot- 
ten, that for an hour he is again an ac- 
tive member of the congregation. For 
an hour he has been sitting in his own 
pew at his own church. The time and 
money invested by the people of Trin- 
ity in the recorder and the visits with it, 
are repaid a thousand fold in the uplift 
of ihe heart, the blessing the shut-in 
gets from the voices and the music of 
his own. 


HERE may still be a few unenlight- 

ened folks who think that science is 
in conflict with religion, that each new 
scientific device is another instrument 
of the devil. But by and large the 
science vs. religion controversy wound 
up in a draw many years ago. Today, 
missionary doctors are using helicopters; 
talking movies spread the Gospel; 
church services over the radio are an 
established fact; the consecration of an 
Episcopalian bishop was recently tele- 
viséd; churches are air-conditioned and 
sound insulated; the deaf can now at- 
tend services and hear with built-in 
devices. You can think of more in- 


‘stances of science aiding and abetting 


the work of the church. This portable 
wire recorder is the latest in the long 
line of contributions science has made 
towards the Kingdom. 

Up at Trinity, everyone from the pas- 
tor, Dr. Harold L. Patton, on down to 
the children in the Sunday school are 
enthusiastic about their recorder. 

“The shut-in,” says Dr. Patton, “re- 
ceives more than a sermon, hymns and 
a prayer; he sees and talks to members 
of his church who operate the equip- 
ment; it is a purposeful call—the finest 
of church calls. The person calling 
might not usually call on shut-ins, most 
of whom he heretofore knew by name 
only. But they go to the home or hos- 
pital and feel the great comfort, the 
profound appreciation of the incapaci- 
tated fellow churchmember. Both en- 
joy an enhanced spiritual fellowship. 
The caller’s small investment of time 
becomes a substantial point of spiritual 
growth. 

“The laymen at Trinity,” he con- 
tinues, “have taken the job on with 
greater zeal than any pastor could have 
foreseen.” Eight couples have been 
working consistently at the project. 
Volunteers have been high. Faithful 
recordings require a little training and 
only one person handles this. But in a 
matter of minutes, anyone can be 
trained to operate the equipment for 
play-back. 

Clyde Kuttruff is chairman of the 
committee of laymen charged with this 
unique method of serving those mem- 
bers of the congregation who cannot 
be present in person. He and Mrs. 
Kuttruff phone the shut-ins and make 
an appointment for a member of the 

(Continued on page 71) 
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DAN: The way the others act, you'd think 
I came to this outing by myself, instead 
of in a party. It’s bad enough being in- 
cluded out of everything, but with my 
stomach doing a nosedive too, it’s . . . well, 
it’s awful! Gosh, here comes Sis... 


WHAT‘S HAPPENED, 
DAN? YOU’VE GONE 
FROM GLOOM TO GAIETY 
IN NO TIME AT ALL! 


OH...! 
FOUND A 
TREASURE ! 





" —— 


DAN: Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia was the 
treasure! Sis said it’s not only a marvelous 
laxative, but one of the fastest, most 
effective antacids known to science. And 
she was right! I was amazed to see how 
fast it relieved my acid indigestion! 


OR CHILDREN... 
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Get the 50¢ bottle: Contains three times as much 
as the 25¢ size. Also in convenient, pleasant-tast- 
ing tablet form—25¢ a box, less than 1¢ a tablet. 
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MILK OF MAGNESIA 


STOMACH'S UPSET, 
| GUESS. 
HARDLY SLEPT 
LAST NIGHT. 


DAN: Sis was really swell. She smiled and 
said: “Sounds to me, Dan, like your trouble 
is acid indigestion. Overindulgence in food, 
tobacco or stimulants brings it on in a 
hurry. But I know how you can get won- 
derful relief — and get it fast.” 





DAN: That’s Phillips’ Milk of 


Magnesia 
I'm saluting—there are two reasons why. 
Phillips’ got me back in the swim yester- 
day. And by relieving sleep-robbing excess 
acidity, it let me sleep soundly all night. 
No wonder I feel like a new man today! 
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To Y OU 
WHO FORGOT... 
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Hello, there! This is Bill. 


@ They tell me I can’t go to Mont Lawn 
this summer. That’s a gyp. I’ve been so hot, 
playing in the streets . . and so dirty—I 
wanted to go some place that’s different— 
to the green country they’ve told me about. 


Now Ill have to sit on ‘the fire-escape 
and play on the hot concrete and try to 
cool off in the water from a fire plug, 


UNLESS — — — — 


KKK KKK KK KKK 


And there are so many Bills and Mi- 
chaels, so many Susies and Bettys. They, 
too, will have to stay in the hot city, 


UNLESS — — — — 


Mont Lawn will have to say “No” to 
hundreds; Fort Plenty will have empty 
seats at its tables; “Rainhouse” will have 
less of happy laughter; Playhouse will not 
have so much to do; the Children’s Chapel 
will miss the joyous voices of children 
raised in songs about Jesus, UNLESS ——— 


UNLESS more friends send their gifts 
and send them in larger amounts and send 
them before it is too late. 


UNLESS you send your gift and send it 
soon. You have been busy, of course, and 
you just forgot but Bill does want so 


much to go to Mont Lawn—and those other 
hundreds too. SEND YOUR GIFT TODAY. 
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= CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 
5 27 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Don‘t keep Bill and Betty home. Here is 
MA Mec Stes Sakitaasia se to help. 
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Sunday Feel heats 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM LESSONS 


By Amos John Traver 


@ Sunday, August Ist 


A COURAGEOUS SCRIBE 
JEREMIAH 86:4-8, 17-24, 32; PSALM 119:105 


EREMIAH, as usual, was out of favor 

with the king.. He was too frank, 
too fearless for wilful, sin-loving Jehoia- 
kim of Judah. It had been different in 
the reign of Jehoiakim’s father, Josiah. 
Then Jeremiah had to deal with a king 
who feared the Lord in spite of his er- 
rors in judgment. Not so with Jehoia- 
kim. He resented the prophecies of 
doom by Jeremiah from the very first 
year of his kingship. Now in the fourth 
year occurred the dramatic story of 
this lesson. 

Jeremiah was in hiding. He knew 
that the king would welcome an ex- 
cuse for making away with him. Some- 
how he must try once more to put the 
fear of God into the hearts of king and 
people. Probably a summary of this 
prophecy is found in Jeremiah 45:1-5. 
To stand before the king and make such 
a declaration of doom would only 
shorten his days. He was not afraid, 
but he used common sense in seeking 
another way to face the people of Judah 
with his call to repentance. So he dic- 
tated his prophecy to Baruch, 

There is not much information about 
Baruch in the record. He was intro- 
duced as Jeremiah’s attendant in Jere- 
miah 32:12. He was respected and of 
noble birth. He would be received by 
the court and people. He is one of 
countless thousands of subordinates in 
the army of the Lord. Moses had Aaron 
and Hur to hold up his hands, Paul 
used Luke, Silas, Timothy, Titus and 
many others when he was in prison. 
Only a few of the Twelve have left 
records of their service. 
Baruch reminds us of many a humble 
parent, or teacher, or friend, who, with- 
out receiving recognition himself, plays 
an important part in the plans of God. 

It was a fast day that Jeremiah se- 
lected for the public declaration of 
God’s judgment on Judah. The temple 
was thronged with people, many of 
whom came from the country, It is a 
commentary on the character of the 
king that he was not among the wor- 
shippers. Baruch came with the parch- 
ment roll on which he had written Jere- 
miah’s message. He received permission 
to read it before the people. As the 
courtiers heard the awful sentence of 
doom, they trembled and whispered 
among themselves in fear. They were 
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fearful of their king’s certain rage—if 
he should hear the prophecy. Maybe 
they were more afraid of that than of 
God Himself. They heard Baruch 
through to the end and took the roll 
and laid it away. Then they went to 
the king’s palace. It seems that they 
tried to tell the substance of the proph- 
ecy to the king, no doubt toning down 
its judgments. But the king insisted on 
hearing the entire message. 


As Jenupt read the roll, the king be- 
came more and more angry. After hear- 
ing the first four sections of the proph- 
ecy, he snatched them from the reader, 
slashed them with his knife, since parch- 
ment does not tear easily, and threw 
them on the hot coals of a brazier. He 
gave the rest of the prophecy the same 
treatment. What a childish, stubborn 
attempt to avoid judgment! It was as 
foolish as breaking the barometer to 
stop a promised storm. When the first 
translations of the Bible were made into 
English, the priests gathered up all the 
translations they could find and burned 
them. God’s Word is everlasting. Kill 
the prophet, burn the prophecy, be in- 
different to the laws and their penalties, 
but the Word still stands. The tribe of 
Jehoiakim is not dead. Men have not 
learned how inevitable are the judg- 
ments of God. 

So Jehoiakim threw away his last 
chance. He moved on to inevitable 
doom. Trusting alliance with Egypt, 
his nation fell before Babylon. He him- 
self was exiled, permitted to return, 
played traitor and organized revolt and 
was finally slain. Jeremiah describes his 
end in the words: “He was buried like 
an ass.” No! Ignoring the Word of 
God does not erase it. 

Then Jeremiah and Baruch went to 
work on a new edition of prophecy. In 
hiding from the wrath of the king, they 
could devote all their thought and time 
to a permanent record of God’s Word. 
So it was with Luther, in hiding at the 
Wartburg Castle. It gave him time to 
produce the Bible in the language of 
his people. So it was with Paul in 
prison. We owe some of our most pre- 
cious epistles to the attempt of his 
enemies to shut his mouth. Coming to 
modern times, the men who give hope 
to the future of Europe were the very 
men who were in prisons and concen- 
tration camps during the war. Truth 
will not be downed permanently. 

The late Dean Inge, sometimes called 
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“the gloomy dean,” had this to say: 
“The modern churchgoer is not afraid 
when he listens to warnings of God’s 
judgments. There never was a time 













} when the fear of God played so small 
a part in men’s and women’s real re- 
ligion as it does today.” This was writ- 
ten in 1913. Perhaps he would revise it 
today, on this side of the Second World 
War. We ought to have learned that 
: ignoring God’s Word does not change 
-if God’s judgments. Sin leads inevitably 
be to punishment and death. Repentance 
of and forgiveness are the only way of 
ch salvation. “In the hour of death and 
oll in the day of judgment, good Lord, 
to deliver us.” 
ey 
yh- Questions: 
wn Someone has remarked that “Threat 
on has disappeared from modern sermons.” 
If so, is it good or bad? 
Renan, the skeptic, wrote: “What does 
pe- M. Renan make of sin? Well, I suppose 
ar- that I suppress it.” What evidence do 
vh- you see that our modern world is sup- ; e 
er, pressing the sense of sin? ; ee ee a 
ch- Wn 
ew @ Sunday, August 8th 
He HELPING THE PERSECUTED way d / d : j hb 3 
me JEREMIAH 88:7-13; 39: 15-18; GALATIANS 6:10 a OVE simp c cauly 
orn 
as “@‘an the Ethiopian change his skin?” F ‘ ae ’ ; 
od Jeremiah quoted this proverb or many people there is a very satisfying quietness and dig- 
irst some time before the incidents of this nity in the blue-grey color that characterizes all Rock of Ages 
nto lesson. The answer is “no.” He can 
the be changed within, just as any other monuments. And when their children see how perfectly their 
red child of God. This Ethiopian was : 
Kill named Ebed-melech, meaning a servant Rock of Ages Family Monument has resisted change in tone 
in- of the king. Many Ethiopians were ad : 
“af employed as slaves in those days. Ebed- and color and brilliance after years of exposure to all kinds of 
a melech must have seen and heard Jere- , ; ; 
. mish end have .recoguized os c weather, they come to realize how wisely their parents have 
no « « « 4 < 
dg- werved the true God. Servants: Know chosen. It is because Rock of Ages monuments retain their 
their master best, and he understood 
last the motives that led the king to seek original beauty through long generations that every memorial 
ble the death of Jeremiah. His heart was ; ; 
pt stirred with the injustice of it all. sculptured by Rock of Ages carries the Rock of Ages seal and is 
im- Jeremiah was imprisoned in a cistern 
a beneath one of the palaces. The nobles backed by a bonded guarantee to you, your heirs or descendants. 
ail charged him with breaking the morale 
his of “citizens and soldiers” by his prophe- f , : eS 
ik cles of douth. It is caid that.in the feat MANY THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE choose their family monument — as well 
1 ce . . . oc c : . < é 
of world war one army officer forbade the fi All as their cemetery plot — before the need 
public reading of the Sermon on the arises. Write for ‘HOW TO CHOOSE 
- to Mount to his outfit for fear it would sap - A FAMILY MONUMENT,” a large 
In | the will ae King a ces se illustrated booklet available without 
y, ¢ - é * ar > t y > . . . . 
hey weak and did not protect ~ Pe se charge or obligation. Simply write to 
me against the nobles. So Jeremiah was Rock of A a eo 
wd thrown into the cistern to die. When ock of Ages, barre, Vt. Or as = 
the Daniel was in the den of lions, God sent copy from the Rock of Ages Dealer in 
i'n angels to stop their mouths. Ebed- your community. You’ll find his name 
. of melech wer the >, ee om, - in the Classified Section of the Tele- 
in save Jeremiah. This is God’s norma phone Directory, 
sails way of rescue. He does not reach down 


‘his the long arm of His mercy and miracu- 


iz 


40 : lously help the needy. Instead He puts ay bi cg 
ope : it into the heart of a Good Samaritan ss ROCK 0 AGES. 
ery i to be His angel of mercy. We used to Pe : e Bee 
fai j sing, “I want to be an angel.” It could ey na ee jas if 
vith ; well voice the highest ambition of man. ARRE GRANITE FAMILY MONUMENTS), 








The Ethiopian had courage to go to - ASK your dealer for proof of permanence — 
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CABRIEL COURIER 
Interprets the 


NEWS 


e AT HOME e 


PRESIDENT: So the captains and the 
kings have departed from the City of 
Brotherly Love, leaving a good healthy 
cash profit in the pockets of the mer- 
chants and traders thereof, and leaving 
also one of the quickest nominations for 
President in all Republican history. Mr. 
Dewey won in a walk; there was never 
any doubt. 

Some with nasty minds have already 
remarked that this was more of a tri- 
umph for machine politics than a choice 
of the American people, but let’s skip 
that. When all is said and done, the 
Republicans have probably picked the 
ablest vote-getter of their four out- 
standing presidential hopefuls. Van- 
denberg was too old, and he didn’t 
want it anyway; Stassen slipped badly, 
toward the end; Taft has his name on a 
bill unpopular with labor; MacArthur 
just fizzled. Dewey gained strength 
fast, up to the opening of the conven- 
tion. 

We think he will be our next Presi- 
dent, but you never can tell. A lot de- 
pends on what the Democrats do; they 
have not yet convened, as we write. If 
they nominate Truman, Dewey should 
win in another walk. If they draft 
Eisenhower, and “Ike” accepts, we be- 
lieve it will be President Eisenhower. 
Anyway, Mr. Voter, look ’em over and 
hold your vote till you see the whites of 
their eyes—on November second. And 
then get behind him, whoever he is. 
The next President will shoulder a fear- 
ful burden of responsibility; what he 
will need is not only the prayers of the 
Republicans but the decent co-opera- 
tion of all Americans. Partisanship, in 
such an hour, ought to be thrown out 
of the window. This is a time’ for all 
good Americans to give their President 
a helping hand, and not the works. 


POLICE: We haven't seen it, but we 
pray that the Harvard speech of Mr. 
Trygve Lie, Secretary General of the 
United Nations, will be printed in 
pamphlet form and showered over 
every city and crossroads in America. 
It makes more sense than we’ve heard 
from the direction of the U. N. in a 
long time. 

Mr. Lie says plainly here that the 
time has come for a small but fast- 
striking international police force; it is 
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here now. He reminds us that the 
sacred shrines of the Holy Land would 
not be devastated and ruined if the 
U.N. had had a small body of troops 
or air power to send into Palestine 
when this thing began. He also re- 
minds us that there has not been one 
single case where a large armed force 
would have been necessary, had a 
small, fast one been available to move 
in while there was yet time. 

Why kid ourselves any longer? The 
U. N. must have~that armed force; 
otherwise their debating hall is noth- 
ing more than a wind tunnel. There 
will always be men—and maybe _ na- 
tions—ready to go to war to grab some- 
thing they want, just as there will al- 
ways be potential thieves in your 
neighborhood. We are never rid of 
the thieves without community police— 
and we'll never be rid of war in the 
international community without inter- 
national police. 


WARS: When the commander of the 
GAR of New York sent out a call for 
the Annual GAR Encampment for 
1948, not a single man responded. The 
brave host is almost completely gone. 
The lone commander, calling an ab- 
sentee convention to order, brings tears 
to even a pacifist’s eyes—and the cold 
truth that the calendar plays no fa- 
vorites, 

But—there are still wives or widows, 
of the Civil War veterans who are col- 
lecting pension-money in 1948. They 
were young when they married those 
vets. We're still paying them. And 
how many millions more vets and vets’ 
widows will there be from how many 
other wars? 

It just goes on and on. Ex-Secretary 
of State Byrnes tells us in his recent 
book that the day after Pearl Harbor 
he was sitting on the Supreme Court, 
dealing with a suit of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company for ships sold to the 
government in World War I! How 
long, O God of Peace, how long? 


BRIDES, ETC.: Speaking of widows and 
brides, we read of Mrs. Dorothy Law- 
lor, who offered herself in marriage to 
any man with $10,000. She interested 
a saloon-keeper in Daytona Beach, 
Florida. She probably thinks Daytona 
Beach would be a nice place to live, 
however the rest of it turns out. And 


there is a woman in Seattle, also putting 
herself on the block at a $10,000 figure, 
plus a house; and a Middletown, Conn., 
lady offered herself and a_ six-room 
house for “an affectionate husband,” 

Then we turned the page and read 
that in 1946, the last year for which 
statistics are available, divorces in this 
country numbered some 620,000—or 
27% of the marriages. That’s a new 
high. In 1900 we had 55,751 divorces 
—or 8% of the marriages. In 1930 the 
figure was 191,591—or 17%. ‘Up, up, 
up! 

Has the time come to prevent so 
many of our population from making 
fools of themselves? Should we ex- 
amine the brains of men and women 
who would purchase brides and grooms 
on the open market, as we now ex- 
amine their blood? Divorce is a pretty 
expensive business, not only in law- 
court cash but in broken homes and 
juvenile delinquency and a _ lowered 
moral standard. We frown with right- 
eous indignation at commercialized vice 
—but what is this? 


COURIER’S CUES: Music Czar James 
Caesar Petrillo will soon be publicized 
as “the greatest benefactor the music 
world has ever known.” He needs it. 

Russian attitude and policy in 
Berlin-Moscow is about to get tougher, 
not softer, Czechs, Hungarians 
and Rumanians will soon vote them- 
selves “freely” into Soviet “Common- 
wealth”. Watch for a Jewish 
offensive outside Palestine’s borders, 
and soon. Lana Turner, widely 
criticized, may bow out of the movies— 
we hope. . Senate will not confirm 
Atomic Energy Commission this year. 

Oil will be short next winter, may- 
be rationed again. . Gov’t will not 
keep the railroads, despite labor propa- 
ganda. 


BILL: The much-debated Mundt-Nixon 
Bill in Congress, which is aimed at 
outlawing U. S. Communists as a party, 
has roused more pro-and-anti discus- 
sions among the plain citizens than any 
other bill since the Taft-Hartley affair. 
We believe most of the country is op- 
posed to it, that it will not work, and 
that it will die a swift death. 

Opposing the bill, this country’s 
Commies lost no time, spared no horses 
or cash. They marched on Washing- 
ton, 5,500 strong (most of them from 
New York), invaded the Senate Office 
Building, picketed the White House, 
started a row in a restaurant, found 
three of themselves arrested, It’s the 
old Commie technique of disturbance 
and discord. The technique made some 
easy-going Senators so mad that they 
almost passed the Mundt bill on the 
spot. Which was what the Commies 
wanted. They want to be martyrs. 

Left-wing Negro Paul Robeson stood 
before a Senate Judiciary subcommittee 
and refused to say whether or not he 
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was a Communist; he did say, “Nine- 
teen men are about to go to jail for 
refusing to answer that question; I am 
prepared to join them.” While we don’t 
care very much whether Paul Robeson 
goes to jail or not, we believe it’s time 
to stop trying to force men to tell us 
whether they're Communists or good 
Americans. They don’t have to say it; 
their actions speak louder than their 
words. 

Your correspondent isn’t quite sure 
whether the Commies ought to be 
driven from the ballot by law or not; no 
statement on that, at present. The only 
statement he is ready to make is this: 
there is an un-American smell] about 
a Communist that even a dumb hound- 
dog can get, miles away. 
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PALESTINE: Hats off to Count Berna- 
dotte. He’s a good man, working the 
impossible. Just how long the truce 
he has won, as representative of the 
U.N., will last, we wouldn't guess. 
But for once the U.N. has won its 
point, As suggested elsewhere in these 
columns, it could win oftener with a 
cop or two around to back up its reso- 
lutions. 

By now who knows how many of the 
irreplaceable holy places of Palestine 
are gone forever? Whatever the issue 
between Jew and Arab, it will not be 
finally settled by battle; there will be 
long years of confusion in the land 
after the shooting war is done. 

In ten day’s time Bernadotte flew 
3,000 miles, carrying the olive branch 
over Palestine. When one Middle East 
Arab leader said he was extremely busy 
and couldn’t see him, the nervy Swede 
replied: “The rest can wait. I arrive 
this afternoon and expect to see him at 
four.” He saw him. 

Win or lose, Bernadotte’s perform- 
ance is amazing—and full of portent for 
the future. It can be done. No doubt 
extremists on both sides in Palestine 
are still violating the truce, but the 
“cease fire” order has been flashed of- 
ficially along both lines. 

Rome wasn’t built in a day, The 
U.N. won't win in a month. Have 
patience, world. Greater works shall 
ye yet do than ye have ever dreamed 
of! 


BENES: Some fine day some American 
book publisher is sure to put out a book 
entitled, “The Letters and Papers of 
Eduard Benes.” It will be worth read- 
ing. It will contain the following: 

In February of 1945, President Benes 
of Czechoslovakia said in a short-wave 
broadcast to Europe: “The Soviet 
Union wishes us to be its faithful ally 
and friend, but it wishes us also to be 
independent, strong, steadfast and pros- 
perous, and that is what we wish our- 
selves.” 

In March of 1945, following a trip 
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to Moscow, Benes returned to Prague, 
by then “liberated” by the Russians— 
and said nothing. 

In February of 1948, President Benes 
signed for the new Communist-domi- 
nated cabinet; he saw civil war as the 
alternative. Soon thereafter many of 
his Czech compatriots fled the country; 
Masaryk committed suicide. 

In June of 1948, Dr. Benes was 
asked to sign the new Constitution. He 
did not sign. Instead, he resigned. He 
said in a letter to Communist Premier 
Klement Gottwald (and indirectly to 
his Czechs): “I wish for all my dear 
compatriots . . . that they can live to- 
gether and work in tolerance, love and 
forgiveness, grant freedom and enjoy 
freedom conscientiously.” Benes could 
stand no more. 

A noble leader and a noble people 
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First to throw his hat in the ring was 
Claude A. Watson who was nominated as 
presidential candidate for the Prohi- 
bition Party at their national conven- 
tion at Winona Lake, Ind., June 1947. 
“The Prohibition Party is for Christian 
ethical adjustment of government that 
will solve liquor management and eco- 
nomic conditions,” declares Mr. Watson. 


have tried to make democracy work in 
harness with Communism. The effort 
has failed. 
Vive Benes! 
Bravo, Czechs! 


Long live Masaryk! 


GERMANY: This is the weirdest 
“peace” the world has ever _ known. 
While American troops were still in 
Italy, Italians were speaking out against 
American policy in no uncertain words. 
They were under the military heel, but 
nobody seemed aware of it. In Ger- 
many now there is widespread open 
opposition on the part of Germans to 
the Allied scheme for a Western Ger- 
many hatched at the recent Lon- 
don Conference. German nationalism 
speaks here, in both Russian and Al- 
lied Zones. 

Licked, apathetic and in despair, the 
Germans up to now have kept quiet 
since the surrender in the little school- 


house. Last week, objections were 
heard on a national scale; they spoke 
not as Prussians or Bavarians, but as 
Germans. They cried out against Allied 
or Russian supervision of the Ruhr; 
they want that back in their own hands. 
They call the London decision “a one- 
sided foreign decision which lies be- 
yond any German responsibility.” That 
is vaguely reminiscent of Hitler’s an- 
nouncement that Germany would not 
respect the foreign decision on the 
Rhineland! German nationalism is re- 
viving, fast. 

And it is reviving with the aid of the 
Russians. The Russians are playing a 
waiting game; they wait until the West- 
ern powers announce a policy—and then 
they go to work on the Germans with 
a propaganda pleading “foreign domi- 
nation!” They plead for a “united 
Germany.” Do they mean that they 
will get out when that united Germany 
is achieved? You answer that one! 

The great danger to the world, how- 
ever, lies not so much in a reunited 
Germany as it does in an ideological 
alliance between a militaristic-minded 
Germany and a 
minded Russia. That will mean trouble, 
in any language. And it is exactly what 
the Russians want. Whatever we do 
in Germany, we'll have to keep that 
possibility in mind. 


ERP: Put yourself in the place of the 
European. Sit where he sits. Eat what 
he eats. And then ask yourself what 
the slash of ERP appropriations means 
to you and your nation, 

Once, the countries of Europe might 
have gotten along without U. S. aid 
and food; now they can’t. The ERP 
supplied that food—food for the body 
and food for the souls of those who 
dared to hope that Europe might rise 
again. This slash, guided by Represen- 
tative Taber in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, hits them squarely in the 
stomach and over the heart. 

Already, Britain is reducing imports 
—dangerously low, before Mr. Taber 
got under way. Already, food rationing 
is stiffened; the standard of living has 
dropped and unemployment promises 
to increase. France, with a government 
already teetering on the brink of col- 
lapse, trembles more than ever. And 
the fifth-column Communists all over 
Europe are in high glee; this is right 
down their alley. It is worth shiploads 
of hot ammunition to their “peace of- 
fensive.” 

No wonder the London Tribune 
writes: “Mr. Taber is not a_ secret 
agent of the Kremlin, although many 
of his critics have suggested that he 
acts like one.” 


MARRIAGE: All the world loves a wed- 
ding. In spite of political give-and- 
take, the world turned with a sigh of 
relief to the news accounts of the wed- 
ding of King (?) Michael of Rumania 
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and Princess Anne of Bourbon-Parma 
and Denmark. Americans may have 
gloated a little over the fact that the 
Princess was once a $20-a-week sales- 
girl at Lord & Taylor’s, in New York 
City. 

We wish this pair happiness. There 
are barriers to happiness, even with the 
ring on the bride’s finger. She married 
in spite of the opposition of the Roman 
Catholic Church; her children will be 
brought up in the Orthodox Catholi- 
cism of Rumania. And the specter of 
the vacant Rumanian throne is a haunt- 
ing one, 

Recovery of that throne loomed large 
in Michael’s thinking as he refused to 
have his children brought up Roman 
Catholics. There would have been no 
marriage if the Roman Catholic Church 
had its way, for all heirs of the royal 
house, if they would be heirs, must per- 
force be brought up in the Orthodox 
Church. 

There may be arguments, in this 
royal house, as time marches on, We 
hope not, but we wonder. It’s an evil 
thought, but the happiness of this mar- 
riage may depend upon the’ rise and 
fall of the Soviet Union! 


e CHURCH NEWS e 


UNION: Church union—and church 
unity—suffered some severe setbacks 
last month, and won a few victories 
It’s a slow war. 

The Congregationalists have finished 
off the last chance of a merger between 
the Congregational Christian and Evan- 
gelical-Reformed churches. The 75% 
majority necessary among the Congre- 
gationalists cannot be reached now; 
out of 1,800 churches voting, only 63% 
have voted “Aye.” Too bad. The plan 
won in the  Evangelical-Reformed 
Church, where it was approved by 
more than two-thirds of the church’s 
34 synods. 

The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
(Southern branch) has delayed action 
for five years on a merger with their 
Northern Presbyterian brethren. That’s 
bad too, but it may not be so bad as it 
looks. The “anti’s” in the Southern 
group tried to force a vote and defeat 
the proposal in the recent General As- 
sembly at Atlanta; they accepted the 
five-year plan as a compromise. But it 
is a set-back, just the same. 

On the brighter side, the Baptists of 
both Northern and Southern Baptist 
Conventions are considering plans for a 
Baptist Alliance of North America. It 
may be the first step toward re-uniting 
these two great religious bodies. Let’s 
hope! And the Methodists at Boston 
voted ‘to consider seriously plans for 
union with the Protestant Episcopal 
and the Evangelical United Brethren 
churches. That’s good! 

While the major denominations were 
fumbling the ball, representatives of 
eight Pentecostal bodies met in Chicago 
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WINNING TICKET of the Republican Convention with which the GOP hopes to 


sweep on to victory in the November presidential elections. Thomas E, Dewey (right) 


presidential candidate and Earl E. 


Warren, 


vice-presidential candidate smile 


broadly for the photographers at their first meeting after the party named them, 


to explore (enthusiastically!) plans for 
merging their separate bodies in one 
group. 

It will take time—but, sure as shoot- 
ing, it will come.. Even on the indis- 
putable proposition that “In union there 
is strength,” there will always be some 
who are so firmly chained to the past 
that they will shout “No!” We shall 
have to have a few funerals, first. 


AWARD: Each year The Churchman, 
a magazine for Episcopalians, makes an 
award to “a distinguished leader for 
the promotion of good will and better 
understanding among all peoples.” 
This year, the award went to Secretary 
of State Marshall. We read in amaze- 
ment that the Secretary turned it down. 

Reasons given by Mr. Marshall: “The 
Churchman is not the official organ of 
the Episcopal Church; its editorials ex- 
tend into the realm of politics and in- 
ternational affairs. How can one 
in such a high position in this country 
be guilty of such nonsense? The 
Churchman has announced its unof- 
ficial status on its own masthead since 
the year 1804; there is no “official” 
periodical of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Where have you been, Mr. 
Secretary? 

But worse than this is the asinine 
criticism that The Churchman actually 
dares to speak out on politics and in- 
ternational affairs. Is the Secretary of 
State serving notice on all the rest of 
us that no religious paper is to express 
itself in these fields? If he is, then the 
police state has arrived. This sounds 
to your commentator like a most blatant 
denial of the rights of a free press. And 
it comes just three years after we buried 


a multitude of our American boys to 
secure that right. 

Is this statement of the Secretary’s 
sincere? Or is it a dliberate bid for 
the Roman Catholic vote? The Church- 
man often has led the way in challeng- 
ing the invasion of the American Bill 
of Rights by this church. Is Mr. Mar- 
shall’s action by way of punishment? 
We'd like to know. (And so would wel! 
—Editors. ) 


LIBERALS: Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, said at a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at Boston that there is, currently, 
an “unwitting treason of tired liberals” 
in this country. He said more, but this 
interests us most. 

Dr. Eliot is right. Liberals have a 
way of slowing down as the years rush 
past them, They are active social, po- 
litical and economic reformers; but 
when the reforms move slowly or fail 
to materialize, they first become philo- 
sophic, and then discouraged, and then 
too tired to care. That has been the 
pattern of liberalism, historically. We 
are startled at the number of modern 
liberals who have just plain given up. 
They have little if anything to con- 
tribute to the problems of the day. 

In sharp contrast are the confident 
conservatives—the right-wing Christians 
who become more and more aggressive 
as time marches on. They are eternally 
undiscouraged; they are supremely con- 
fident that in their conservative creeds 
they have the cure for whatever ails us, 
If these conservatives can stop their 
sniping at the liberals and at each 
other, they can work miracles. 

We plead the case for neither side; 
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we are only indicating a trend and a 
truth. We see a great contribution to 
be made to the commonweal by both 
of them—and we believe the truth will 
out and conquer, eventually, either 
through or in spite of both! 


TELEVISION: a ime I a : : 
+ ieee tail om > Saad fluence of Christian personality. Radio 
ceivers in 30 Protestant Episcopal eee disturbed church oe ~d 
churches enabled thousands of church- 2"Y 8reat extent; it actually helped it. 
members to attend the consecration So will television. ; 
services of Dr. L. L. Scaife as seventh But for the lazy. and the pecunious 
Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of churchman there will be one great con- 
Western New York. An estimated 30,- solation. When he ig church — 
G00 witnaaed ts coseenoules. > television, there is no collection! 

Television will mean a revolution in 
the church world; the Buffalo consecra- @ TEMPERANCE e 
tion is a straw in the wind. But some- 
how we doubt that it will keep folks REPORT: Mr. Howard T. Jones, Exec- 
from church. It will tremendously aid utive Secretary of the Distilled Spirits 
the dissemination of religious truth, but Institute, has just made his report for 
there will still be missing the living 1947. In that report are several inter- 
presence of the minister, the direct in- esting items. To wit: . 





HARRIS & EWING 
For the first time in history a woman minister offered the opening prayer in 
the House of Representatives recently. The Reverend Annalee Stewart, Chicago, 
(holding flowers, above) urged Congress to look to faith rather than war to 
solve the world’s problems. Also shown above are, left to right: Representative 
Frances P. Bolton, Ohio, personal friend of Dr. Stewart; The Reverend James 
S. Montgomery, chaplain of the House; Representative Robert F. Rich, Penn. 
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RNS PHOTOS 


ELECTED BY THEIR DENOMINATIONS. In the usual order: Dr. Jesse Hays Baird, 
San Anselmo, Cal., new moderator, 160th General Assembly Presbyterian Church 
in U.S.A.; Dr. Robert G. Lee, Memphis, Tenn., president Southern Baptist. Conven- 
tion; Miss Helen Kenyon, New York, moderator General Council, Congregational 
Christian Churches; Dr. Sanford Fleming, Berkeley, Cal., president Northern 
Baptist Convention; Dr. C. Darby Fulton, moderator Presbyterian Church in U. S. 





1. The apparent consumption of dis- 
tilled spirits in 1947 totalled 178,684,- 
501 gallons, as compared with an all- 
time high of 230,990,713 in 1946, or 
a reduction of 22.6 percent. 

2. The tax on distilled spirits has 
risen steadily since 1933. ; 

3. During 1947, 56 bills or resolu- 
tions affecting the distilled spirits in- 
dustry were introduced in Congress; 
seven of them were enacted into law. 

4. Local-option elections were held 
in 21 states; the Drys were successful 
in the greater number of voting units, 
but the Wets increased their area in 
city elections. Slow, but sure! 


FOOD? Back in February, a beer ad 
in the Menominee (Mich.) Herald- 
Leader quoted a Dr. E. H. Lundin, 
“Harvard Laboratory Analyst” (he 
hasn’t been at Harvard since 1926, 
when he was there for just one year as 
a Teaching Fellow from Sweden!), as 
saying that a 12-ounce bottle or glass 
of beer is equal in food value to 3.7 
ounces of beef, or 8.8 ounces of codfish, 
or 1.8 ounces of bread, or 4.7 ounces of 
baked potato, or 6.4 ounces of eggs. 
Under date of March 3, 1948, Dr. 
Haven Emerson, M.D., of the School 
of Medicine of Columbia University, 
made that look pretty silly. Said Dr. 
Emerson: 

“The facts are that there is soluble 
maltose in beer that has a certain small 
caloric value, but lacking entirely vita- 
min content. ... The essential dishon- 
esty of the quotation is the assumption 
that all caloric equivalents of foods and 
beer are of equal value to satisfy hunger 
or the nutritional needs of the body. 
Beer calories are a very expensive low- 
grade fuel for the body, and are not to 
be compared in dietary value with the 
five foods listed.” 

Alcohol, even in small quantities, is 
a poison. The body refuses to absorb 
it, as it does foods; it is discharged from 
the system at the rate of 10% per hour. 
Any ad representing alcohol as a food 
is an ad that lies. 
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Improvements never cease at General Electric. One laboratory 

uses artificial lightning to test and improve equipment designs... 

In another laboratory, radio tubes are made tougher by studying 

the effects of shaking them 1,500 times a minute . 

Refrigerator engineers built a door-slammer that duplicates 25 

years of household use ... By requiring that new designs pass ever 
tougher tests like these, General Electric builds products that give you 
more value and serve you faithfully. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hear the Fred Waring Show. , . NBC Network Monday Night. . . Coast to Coast 


JAUGUST 1948 When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD 


A five-million-volt artificial light- 
ning discharge in General Electric’s 
High Voltage Engineering Lab- 
oratory in Pittsfield, Mass. It is 
used in the testing and development 
of equipment for transmitting and 
distribusing electric power. 
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e LADIES! LADIES!—BE GENTLEMEN! 


ere 1948 may be remembered as the year in 
which the ladies smoked America out of inflation. 
At any rate, if all other industries could match the 
growth of the cigarette business, there would be pros- 
perity and plenty for all stockholders, with economic 
stability for the world. 

My wise and lamented friend, Will Rogers, once re- 
marked, “I don’t smoke. The habit is too effeminate.” 
And we can all appreciate the sentiments of the young 
sophomore who lamented, “Every time I kiss my Future 
I smell a Camel.” 

In August 1917, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, speaking 
to an intimate group in Augusta, Maine, said, “If men 
don’t stop smoking, women will begin.” She added, 

“And men won't stop.” Then came the war. And then 
came—well, what do we have? To a very young man 
who heard Mrs. Catt’s statement it was unbelievable, in- 
credible. Shades of Frances Willard, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and everything! But Mrs. Catt stands fully vin- 
dicated as a prophet of smoke and more smoke, for 
now the whole world smokes! Recently on a plane out 
of Omaha flying east a lovely young thing who sat be- 
hind a mother with a baby in her arms, filled the baby’s 
eyes and the mother’s disposition with smoke until the 
latter rebelled. After she had remonstrated twice, she 
put the baby down, stood up, reached over and took 
quick and violent possession of the cigarette. 

No one believes that an Olympic star really jumps 
farther because he smokes a particular brand. But he 
does look “so wonderful” in the advertisement that the 
suggestion goes over big—even though he couldn't stay 
on the squad for 24 hours if he really did what he is 
paid to say he does. The grand opera singer may de- 
clare she didn’t find a cough in a carton—and of course 
she didn’t—though she took the money for leaving the 
impression that she had done what she hadn’t. 

Yesterday I dodged a soggy butt tossed by a be- 
jeweled hand through a Rolls-Royce window at 29th 
Street on Fifth Avenue in New York City, but caught 
the ash in my right eye. The dodge wasn’t particularly 
chivalrous, for behind me was an elderly person who 
got what I escaped—and she thought I threw it. 

Ladies! Ladies! Be gentlemen! 


@ FREE ADVICE TO DISTILLERS! 


yes daily press carried the following headline: “Dis- 
tillers to End Policy of Silence. Educational Adver- 
tising Plan by Beverage Industry Unit to Counter Dry 
Attacks.” 

The news story went on to say that distillers would 
now begin a joint educational advertising program and 
that they would no longer endure “dry” attacks with 

“cautious silence.” Advertisements will appear through- 
out the summer sponsored by the Licensed Beverage 
Industries, an organization set up primarily to promote 
trade observance of liquor laws. 
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These advertisements,-we are informed, will cover 
four major points: taxes, encouragement of moderation, 
grain processing and the industry’s record i in supporting 
law enforcement. 

The budget for the first series is $180,000—“a compar- 
atively small amount,” we are informed. 

I do not imagine that these advertisements have any- 
thing to say about the comparatively few men who are 
employed by this business. Also I imagine they will ig- 
nore the cost of caring for the industry’s finished 
product. 

My advice to distillers will not be accepted, but here 
it is nevertheless: In the long run, the less you say the 
better off you will be. 


® TWO MEN OF GOD 


ie ONE week of June there died two of the world’s, 


greatest religious personalities. Rabbi Joshua Loth 
Liebman, who was only 41, and Rufus M. Jones, who 
was 85. 

Rabbi Liebman will be remembered as the author of 
“Peace of Mind,” an all-time best seller in the non-fic- 
tion field. That volume will be his lasting memorial, and 
it is the achievement of his even more remarkable life. 
He was a prophet of his people, a scholar, a world citi- 
zen, a forthright patriot and a friend of man. Just be- 
fore he was stricken with pneumonia, he had declined 
the call of the most famous synagogue of his faith, 
Temple Emanu-El in New York City. In the field of let- 
ters the world was at his feet. But for me it was the 
spirit of the man that made him great. Always I shall re- 
member him as I saw and heard him last on Brother- 
hood Day when: he spoke at the Manhattan luncheon 
of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. Ev- 
ermore, as it was then, his voice is the voice of good will 
and peace. 

Rufus M. Jones, who was a Quaker by birth and tra- 
dition, united in his own vast soul the finest qualities 
and highest aspirations of the human spirit. To the ends 
of the earth he was known as a teacher and author, 
as a philanthropist and editor, and as the captain of the 
hosts of a militant faith. Preeminently he was the 
world’s recognized living authority on mysticism, but 
also he was a founder and the honorary chairman of the 
American Friends Service Committee. 

Nine years ago Dr. Jones with his associate, Clarence 
E. Pickett, received the Philadelphia Bok Award for 
the direction of relief work in Europe, Asia and United 
States. Here is another man of the ages, a man in whom 
love was power and to whom Jesus was at once a 
person, a passion and a way of life. 
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Dr- Ralph Hal 


‘ ; 
r HE Rev. Dr. RAupH J. HALu can rope a steer in near 
record time and he can ride a bucking horse with the 


best riders the Southwest has produced. He reads trail. 


signs like an Indian, and spends more nights in a bed-roll 
than he does under a roof. 

But Ralph Hall’s chief job is not wrangling cattle nor 
breaking bucking broncos. He'll explain, in his soft-spoken 
Texas manner, that his business is “savin’ souls.” He is much 
too modest and much too busy to waste time “gabbin’ ” about 
Ralph Hall, but he'll forget a toothsome barbecued beef 
rib to tell you about his work in what is probably the largest 
parish, geographically, in America. 

In fact, Ralph Hall was too busy doing the down-to-earth 
work of a cowboy missionary to take time out for a formal 
education. Of course, he got the education, plenty of it, 
but he got it the hard way. Some he got from well-selected 
books, a sizable amount from the Bible, but mostly from 
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To his church Ralph Hall is an important cog 
in the missions machine, but to riders of the 
range he’s the symbol of down-to-earth religion 





By GRANT SUTHERLAND KING 
ILLUSTRATOR: AUBREY WELLS 


“ornery range critters.” Such, he says, are good educators! 

Dr. Hall is not a great pulpit orator, nor is he what 
theologians would pronounce a great exegete, whatever that 
is. But Ralph Hall believes in and loves his Lord with a 
consummate credence that makes his preaching the word 
of divine. inspiration and authority, And he likes people, 
too—all sorts of people—in a genuine, unexaggerated way. 
However, city folks seem to over-awe him, and these get 
the impression that he is timid, maybe bashful. But Ralph 
Hall in his native element—on the hurricane-deck of -a 
bucking horse, or roping a steer—is truly something to watch. 

Some church leaders will tell you that no one man ever 
exerted a greater influence among cowboys and ranchers of 
the West than this mild, slightly greying man. Now in his 
middle fifties, he still rides in the roundups and helps short- 
handed ranchers at branding-time. There is that about him 
that speaks of the patient desert and the Old West. In a 
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sense, he is a symbol of a fast disappear- 
ing era. 

Ralph Hall was born on a cattle ranch 
in Runnels County, Texas. His parents 
were pioneer ranchers of strong reli- 
gious convictions and habits. At eight- 
een, Ralph set out on his own as a rov- 
ing missionary to the cowboys. Because 
he was a “top hand,” able to ride and 
rope better than most regular range 
hands, he was always welcomed by the 
ranchers, along with his preaching. 

At first he kept away from the set- 
tlements and worked in cow camps, 
wrangling cattle during the day and 
preaching to the cowboys by the chuck- 
wagon or as the men sprawled around 
a camp-fire at night. “Brother Hall,” as 
he is known far and wide in the range 
country, wasn’t preaching to amuse or 
entertain; he was preaching for a ver- 
dict, and many a cowboy with a repu- 
tation for deviltry and derring-do “got 
hisself converted” under Hall’s sincere 
ministry. At such times, the sacrament 
of- baptism was administered on the 
spot. A tin cup of water was dipped 
from the chuck-wagon water keg and, 
then and there, the sacrament was ad- 
ministered. 

There are few ranches or home- 
steader’s cabins in the area which have 
not, at one time or another, had this 
cowboy preacher as guest or extra hand. 
This modest, usually quiet, rider of 
“the Lord’s outfit” asked no favors and 
received none as, at night and on Sun- 
days, he “rode herd” on lost souls. But 
there came a day when representatives 
of the Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions (now the Presbyterian Board of 
National Missions) under special dis- 
pensation ordained Brother Hall to the 
Gospel ministry without benefit of .col- 
lege or seminary training. It was 
enough that the cowboy “knew the 
Book”—and, most important, believed it. 

That unquestioning faith has given 
him a persuasive power in preaching 
and has brought astounding results. 

Not long ago an old rancher re- 
marked, “Ralph always was a wild jas- 
per; yuh jest cain’t keep ’im hobbled. 
But I reckon that’s th’ way th’ Almighty 
wanted ’im.” 

Ralph Hall doesn’t like houses or 
hotels or lodging-places. Whenever 
possible, he makes his camp in some 
secluded spot and sleeps out in his bed- 
roll, summer and winter. Each day he 
is on the move, and now his parish in- 
cludes Texas, New Mexico, Arizona 
and Colorado. 

Each year he is called East to stimu- 
late interest in the National Missions 
program among the larger churches of 
his denomination. These visits have 
proved profitable for Ralph as well as 
for the Board, for, as a result of these 
trips, much needed equipment has been 
furnished for his work, And so unusual 
and outstanding has that work been that 
a technicolor movie has been made with 
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Hall as the inspiration and player of the 
lead role. 

When an Eastern college notified 
him that they were conferring an hon- 
orary degree (Doctor of Divinity) upon 
him, and requested that he fly back for 
the commencement exercises, he was 
unimpressed. He got off a polite wire 
expressing his appreciation but ex- 
plaining that he would be unable to 
make the trip: he could not spare the 
time. It happened that right then he 
was conducting a meeting for the cow- 
boys. The remarkable and highly com- 
mendable thing about it all was that 





the school decided that if he couldn’t 
come to commencement, then com- 
mencement would go to him. Dr. 
Everett King of Albuquerque was com- 
missioned to make a trip to the place 
of meeting and confer the degree. 

Later, Ralph said, “It sure was right 
nice of them to do that, but I can’t yet 
figure out why nice folks like them 
would want to slap their brand on me.” 
But Ralph Hall is like that. 

In all the storied history of the West, 
no man now living has won the hearts 
of a people so completely as Ralph 
Hall has won the esteem and affection 
of those of the range country. - The 
stories of his exploits, mostly true, some 
probably apocryphal, have become 
legendary. 

Ralph Hall’s parish of today is a far 
call from the territory he was able to 
cover when his only means of trans- 
portation was a saddle horse. But even 
now there are places he can reach only 
on horseback. The Hall “pickup” always 
carries his saddle, rope, chaps and spurs 
—the ranchers always need an extra 
rider. Of course, the Stetson and cow- 
boy boots are as indispensable a part 
of his wardrobe as are his pants, whether 
in New York or on a New Mexico ranch. 

With the loyalty and intrepid zeal 
of a Pony Express rider, Ralph makes 
his rounds. Some years ago he mis- 





calculated—the boulder in the road 
was bigger than he reckoned, and he 
found himself stranded forty-three miles 
from. the nearest habitation with a 
cracked crankcase and the last drops 
of precious oil dripping down on the 
thirsty desert. But the Gospel had to 
go through, so Brother Hall chewed 
gum. And we do.mean “chewed. gum.” 
He chewed great gobs of the stuff. For- 
tunately, he had an abundant supply 
that a manufacturer had furnished for 
free distribution among the children of 
ranchers living in isolation in the south- 
west desert states. But even in their 
wildest and most fantastic claims, the 
gum people had never dreamed of rec- 
ommending their product for the use 
for which it was now being processed. 
At last, a wad the size of a man’s fist 
was worked into the crack, and a 
bandage was ripped from a canvas tarp 
and wired about the block to hold the 
delectable calking in place; a large can 
of cooking compound was brought from 
the chuck-box and this was heated over 
a fire. 
smoking fat poured in to replace the 
lost oil, and the preacher chugged on 
to make his preaching appointment 
without serious damage to his engine 
and none at all to his schedule, 

Ralph Hall is not hog-tied to preju- 
dice; he is everlastingly searching mod- 
ern trails for new and better things 
for the people he serves. Today his 
program—though not his preaching—has 
taken on the new look. Beginning the 
last week in May, he rounds up children 
by the hundreds from the ranches, 
homesteads, logging and mining camps 
—youngsters who have no opportunity 
to attend church-sponsored summer 
youth conferences. Children of all de- 
nominational affiliation, and many who 
have no church connection, are given 
a week together in a youth conference 
which Ralph personally sets up and 
conducts. There is no established and 
equipped place for these meetings, but 
Ralph picks out a location and trucks 
as high as two hundred to a single con- 
ference. Usually, he is. able to find 
trained leaders who volunteer to serve 
as faculty members, and Ralph himself 
doubles as camp roustabout, cook, coun- 
selor, and devotional leader. 

His denomination, through special 
gifts, has equipped him with a two-and- 
a-half-ton truck, a four-wheel chuck- 
wagon trailer, and a one-ton truck. 
These are loaded with tents, sleeping 
bags, water barrels, a portable light 
plant, tables, chairs, books, a folding 
organ—and, of course, plenty of victuals. 

Those who are able pay four dollars 
for the week; others, who cannot find 
the money, bring “chuck”—everything 
from strawberries in jars to canned 
rattlesnake. Some of the ranchers do- 
nate beef, always on the hoof. Along 
with his other chores, Ralph is the 

(Continued on page 56) 
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GRACE NIES FLETCHER 


T WAS a glorious day in late sum- 

mer. Through the open living-room 
window you could hear a lazy wind 
rippling the deep green leaves of the 
maple tree where the sun lay on them 
thick as the honey we’d had on our 
thin pancakes this Sunday morning. 
All outdoors was beckoning seductive- 
ly as I came in with Pete’s best blue 
suit Over my arm. 

“Have you seen your offspring?” I 
asked Jake who was sprawled in the 
big armchair doing nothing happily. 
I announced firmly, “He’s going to 
Sunday school. He hasn’t been since 
last spring!” 

Jake asked suspiciously, “Who’s go- 
ing to take him?” 

“You are,” I told him, not meeting 
his eye and hoping. 

“But I have to clean the cellar and 
the garden’s got to be turned over 
before the fall and .. .” 

“You needn’t bother thinking up any 
more,” I said. “I’d take Pete except 
that I can’t very well sit in a pew and 
roast a chicken, can IP And you hate it 
when dinner’s late.” The quizzical look 
in Jake’s eye broadened into a grin and 
I had the grace to flush. “Well, any- 
way,” I ended lamely, “he ought to 
have something to counteract those 
awful radio programs where someone 
gets shot every other second. You and 
I went to Sunday school when we were 
his age.” 

An explosion at the back door, fol- 
lowed by a series of minor thumps, 
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“Why do I hafta go to Sunday school ?”” demanded Pete. 


heralded Pete’s ‘approach. So I said 
brightly: “Isn’t it nice? Pop’s going to 
take you to Sunday school!” 

“Hunh?” Pete said, surprised. 

He looked at his father, but Jake 
just burrowed down into his chair. 
“Aw, do I hafta?” Pete wailed. His 
hair, exactly the shade of the honey- 
colored light outside, hung in an untidy 
lock down on his forehead; his old 
brown slipover showed worn spots and 
one leg of his faded dungarees was 
higher than the other; and he was hold- 
ing something behind his back he didn’t 
want us to see. He demanded again, 
“Why do I hafta go?” 

“Well, the church is God’s house. 
We always go to see our friends .. . 
Pete Holmes, stop dribbling worms 
onto my oriental rug!” 

The stream of earth and wriggly 
brown exclamation marks that were 
pouring down behind him stopped 
abruptly as he righted the tin can he’d 
tipped in his perturbation, and he got 
down on his knees and began picking 
them up, explaining unnecessarily, “I 
was going fishing.” He added unex- 
pectedly, “The disciples went fishing. 
One of ’em found a piece of money in 
a fish’s mouth! Didn’t he, Pop?” 

The forty-five cents Pete gets for 
his weekly allowance is usually spent 
before he gets it, so he’s always looking 
for hand-outs. 

I said, “You needn’t bother working 
on your father. I'll take you. Now get 
dressed.” I held out his dark blue suit 


and in a minute I’d have had him 
washing his hands, but Jake had to 
plead, “There’s plenty of time. Can’t 
he go get the paper with the funnies, 
firstP” 

Pete shot out the door so fast I had 
to yell after him: “Peter! Come right 
back, do you hear? Don’t you dare 
hang around that store till it’s too late 
or Ill. . .” I let the words trail off, 
partly because it’s better not to finish a 
threat of punishment than to have to 
weasel out of ‘it if it proves more in- 
convenient for you than for the culprit. 


HAT was the use of trying to 
teach Pete right and wrong, I 
wondered, when you couldn’t keep up 
with changing standards yourself? 
Would the church and God ever seem 
as real to him as to us who had grown 
up in a more trusting age? In a scien- 
tific era that split an unseen atom and 
outflew sound, what could you give a 
ten-year-old that was stable to hold 
onto? And yet you couldn’t just let 
him dangle, without anything. 
“Wheee! “Up and away!’” Pete’s 
yodel came in through the open win- 
dow, and then the tinny rattle of his 
bike hitting the highway. Today he 
was Superman; yesterday he was Gene 
Autry and his bike the redoubtable 
Champion. Sometimes I think radio 
is more real to him than Jake and me. 
A behemoth of a truck going by on 
the road drowned out even thought. 
(Continued on page 32) 
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OME time ago the newspapers car- 

ried a story which aroused more 
than casual interest. A bus driver, six- 
teen years in the employment of his 
firm, took the wheel of his vehicle and, 
instead of piloting it back and forth in 
the Bronx as he had done for years, 
drove it right down to Florida. It was 
a foolhardy thing to do, as the man 
probably told himself more than once 
on the way south—and after he was 
brought back. 

But what was the impulse which 
seized and carried him to such extraordi- 
nary lengths? It was the wish to escape. 
The interest of the public in his escape, 
and the lurking sympathy felt for him 
by many, indicate that the wish is a 
very common one. 

In the Bible we repeatedly encounter 
individuals who are casting about for 
a way of escape. Take the cry of one 
of the Psalmists: “Oh, that I had wings 
like a dove! For then would I fly away 
and be at rest.” That may not be the 
language of the twentieth century, but 
we can understand it, and we know 
what lies behind it. When a man talks 
like that, whatever his century, he tells 
us two things about himself—that he is 
in some sort of distress of soul, and that 
he is out of love with life. 

Both apply in the case of the Psalmist. 
He was something of an idealist, and 
this is a hard world for idealists. He 
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looked for righteousness, justice and 
fidelity among his fellows, and instead 
seemed to find only their opposites. The 
climax came when a friend—a close 
friend, a man in whose company he had 
gone up to the House of God—proved 
fickle and false. He was sickened with 
disappointment and disgust. He had no 
more heart for the business of living. 
Listen to him! “Fain would I fly from 
it all and live in the desert; swiftly 
would I escape from the furious blast, 
from all their storm and confusion, from 
their double tongues.” 

Though centuries old, it is a cry that 
still arises from the heart to the lips of 
multitudes. 

Or take the case of the prophet Jere- 
miah. He had a sensitive temperament 
and a deeply emotional nature. Like 
most men of his type, he was frequently 
subject to fits of fearful despondency. 
There were times when his battle was 
with himself, when he was downcast be- 
cause of a crippling sense of personal 
inadequacy. There were other times 
when the state of the nation and of the 
world so depressed him that he was 
overwhelmed with melancholy. Once 
when he was at the mercy of such a 
black mood, he gave utterance to a de- 
sire similar to~that of the Psalmist: 








“Oh, that I had in the -wilderness a 
lodging place of wayfaring men; that I 
might leave my people, and go from 
them!” It is as though he had exclaimed, 
“I would be anywhere but here; let me 
go.” 

In the Bible we not only encounter 
individuals who are casting about for 
a way of escape: we meet with some 
who, when an opening offers, take to 
their heels and run. One thinks of Jonah 
flying by way of the sea, which he must 
have feared and dreaded, to distant 
Tarshish; of Elijah heading for the wil- 
derness in full retreat from the taunts 
and threats of Jezebel; of John Mark 
deserting Paul and Barnabas in the 
dangerous hinterland of Asia, and mak- 
ing for home by the quickest, safest 
route. 


CO" beyond the pages of the Bible, 
one thinks of the rise of the monas- 
tic movement in the early Church—when 
Christian men withdrew by the score 
from cities and towns and deliberately 
elected to reside in solitude in the most 
inaccessible parts of the earth they 
could discover. They were impatient 
with the world and with its evil ways. 
They sensed that its influence on them 
was not a hallowing or wholesome in- 
fluence and that they were too liable to 
be obsessed, harassed and care-ridden 
by it.. They longed to be free from it, 
and they supposed—mistakenly as it 
afterward proved—that if only it were 
out of sight it would soon be out of 
mind. Analyze their motives in desert- 
ing the busy centers of civilization and 
you find that you have to reckon first 
and foremost with one thing: the wish 
to escape. 

It is a very common wish. We face a 
world vastly different from that faced 
by Jeremiah, Jonah, the Psalmist and 
the first Christians. In one respect, how- 
ever, there is scarcely any change. For 
us, as for them, the going is difficult. 
This is still a hard world for idealists. 
Every day things are happening in it 
that wound the heart, plague the con- 
science, jade the mind and spirit of 
men. Heaven alone knows how many 
people have found the whole business of 
living to be stale, flat and unprofitable, 
and who long for nothing so much as a 
way out. 

With some, it is from the monotony of 
existence that a way of escape is sought. 
They can look forward to nothing but 
a dull round of wearisome toil. Life has 
little to offer them save narrow horizons, 
petty tasks, tiresome drudgery. The 
endless reaches of a flat unchanging 
road oppress their souls. They “go to 
work to get the pay to buy the food to 
get the strength to go to work.” 

With others, it is from fear and care 
that a way of escape is sought. Anthony 
Deane has said that more people are 
killed by worry every year than by in- 
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fluenza or any other epidemic. As we 
grow older, life becomes increasingly 
complex; our duties are more numerous, 
our responsibilities heavier, the range 
of our influence wider. That being the 
case it is easy to give way to fretfulness 
and anxiety. 

Others seek a way of escape, not 
from monotony and not from fear, but 
from themselves. There are people who 
are sick and tired of themselves, who 
echo the sentiment of Logan Pearsall 
Smith, “What a bore it is, waking up in 
the morning always the same person!” 
There was a time when they supposed 
that all they required to insure happi- 
ness was a change in their circumstances 
—a change: of scene, of occupation, of 
friends, of clothes. They have dis- 
covered that it is not from their cir- 
cumstances but from themselves that 
they are eager to get away. 


LL this raises the question: What- 

ever the factors prompting it, how 

are we to deal with the wish to escape? 

Are we to yield to it or are we to resist 

it? The answer depends largely on the 
nature of the wish. 

Recently I received a letter from an 
acquaintance. I have every reason to 
believe that life is treating him kindly. 
His work is pleasing and congenial. He 
has made a happy marriage, has two fine 
children, a comfortable home and does 
not want for friends. Yet in his letter 
there was this sentence: “I am looking 
forward to being away for a few days; 
it will be pleasant to get off the chain.’ 

The chain! He writes as if he were a 
prisoner manacled and in some dungeon. 
He writes as Paul might conceivably 
have written from the guard room in 
Rome. But I know what he means. He 
has been working very hard. He has 
been the slave of routine. His time has 
not been his own. He is looking for- 
ward to his holiday as offering a cer- 
tain emancipation. It will be a way of 
escape. A holiday will act like a tonic 
on him, bracing his nerves, clearing his 
vision, quickening and stimulating his 
thought. He will return to his work a 
stronger and better man in every way. 

We all require at intervals to “get 
off the chain.” From time to time we 
must all withdraw from the strains and 
pressures of life. Yet we had better be 
careful how we do so. One of the words 
with which psychology has made us 
familiar is “escapism.” It stands for the 
desire, deep-seated in every man, to get 
away from life situations that are mo- 
notonous or difficult or nerve-wracking. 
For the most part, the word has an un- 
wholesome connotation, and little won- 
der. There are multitudes who seek 
emancipation—or, if not emancipation, 
forgetfulness and distraction—in liquor 
and sensuality. There are far greater 
numbers who are everlastingly engaged 
in a feverish rush to find some sort of 
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A Stidger Storiette 


Glory in 
Young People 


ANCY MARSH, daughter of 

Dr, Daniel Marsh, president 
of Boston University, came back 
from the great gathering of ten 
thousand young Methodists at 
Cleveland during the Christmas 
vacation period with a story that 
gives fresh hope to the few stead- 
fast souls who believe the youth of 
this generation have something 
wholesome and fine in them. 


On the last night of the great 
convocation, the Cleveland Ter- 
minal, huge as it is, was packed 
to its capacity with young Metho- 
dists about to return to their homes 
after a glorious week. As they 
waited for their various trains go- 
ing north, south, east and west, 
somebody started to sing: “A 
mighty fortress is our God, a bul- 
wark never failing.” 


That great hymn swelled through 
that vast terminal like the sound 
of a Niagara. Porters, trainmen, 
waitresses in the terminal res- 
taurants, shopgirls, newsboys—all 
stopped, amazed at such music 
swelling through that huge room. 
It was like a spiritual renewal. A 
new light came into worn, tired 
faces. Everyone had a sense of awe 
and a holy hush in his soul. It was 
like the sound of a “Great Amen!” 


Finally an old couple standing 
near Nancy Marsh expressed it for 
everybody when the elderly man 
said to his wife: “I feel like crying, 
Mother! I never heard anything 
more beautiful! To think that a 
crowd of young Americans is sing- 
ing one of the great hymns of the 
Church and not some silly jitterbug 
song! Now, Mother, you and I 
have been thinking about joining 
the Church for a long time but we 
have never entirely focused that 
idea. Let’s do it Sunday morning! 
What do you say, darling? Let’s 
join the Church Sunday morning?” 


“All right, dear. Let’s!” said she 
as her eyes welled up. 


—WILLIAM L,. STIDGER 


solace and satisfaction in sport and 
amusement. There are men and women 
by the million who spend -hours upon 
hours of their leisure time day-dream- 
ing, in an unreal world, a world of phan- 
tasy, from which they come back to 
their everyday tasks resentful and re- 
bellious. 

G. K. Chesterton once remarked that 
the British soldier could not endure to 
live more than a mile from cinemas, fish 
shops and pubs. The generalization 
was too sweeping, yet it serves to indi- 
cate where the common weakness lies 
—in the lack of inner reserves, the failure 
to explore and to tap the deepest re- 
sources of happiness, power and peace, 
the inability to release the springs which 
well up within the soul. 

What we find in life depends on what 
we bring to it, and most of us bring a 
lamentably small stock of emotions, in- 
terest and ideas. It is this inner poverty 
that makes for staleness and boredom. 
The spectacle of life lacks nothing in 
variety or excitement; it is the spectator 
who is at fault. ' 

Wrote R. L. Stevenson: “This world 
is so full of a number of things, I’m sure 
we should all be as happy as kings.” 
But he wrote those lines with one foot 
in the grave, spitting and coughing, in 
weakness and pain. He could write as 
he did because when he found himself 
“on the dim inglorious battlefield of 
bed and physic bottle” he had inner re- 
serves on which to fall back, an “intact 
island ringed about with the waters of 
the spirit.” 

There is an escapism which is both 
sound and wholesome. God has set up 
numerous ladders from earth to heaven. 

Think of the way of escape which 
nature affords. “There’s night and day, 
brother, both sweet things; sun, moon 
and stars, brother, all sweet things: 
there’s likewise a wind on the heath. 
Life is very sweet, brother. Who would 
wish to die?” 


HINK of the way of escape which 

music affords. “I remember,” testi- 
fied Principal Cairns, “that many years 
ago I was at a long concert of classical 
music, and not having any adequate un- 
derstanding of its greatness, I was feel- 
ing rather weary of it, when my eye fell 
on-the face of a man sitting near me. I 
was startled, for his face was transfig- 
ured as by an interior light, and his eyes 
were shining. He seemed like one car- 
ried beyond all fear and care and sor- 
row!” Many of us have known an ex- 
perience not unlike that. 

Think of the way of escape which 
worship affords. Worship is not running 
away from life or from duty and re- 
sponsibility. It is turning back, as Jesus 
did day after day, to the primal source 
of strength and peace and happiness 
that the soul may be recharged with the 

(Continued on page 26) 
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On the basketball court or behind the pulpit, Jack Robinson is equally at home. 


NF a ICY ha 





About the time you read this, the news from the Olympic Games in London 


probably will be telling of the exploits of this young American who plays 


basketball to keep fit for preaching. Here is some addenda to the news... 


URING the basketball season two 
years ago, the editor of one of the 
Houston, Texas, papers called one of 
his sportswriters over to his desk. “Look 
Ben,” he said, “I’d like to run a feature 
story on this young basketball player 
from Baylor University who preaches 
on the side. You know the one: Robin- 
son—Reverend Jack Robinson. He's 
conducting a youth revival here tonight. 
Take it in, and give me a report.” 
Sure, Ben Kaplan knew the one. He 
had watched “The Parson” on nearly 
every basketball court in the Southwest 
Conference. Robinson had been good 
“copy.” Often after he had been instru- 
mental in “stealing” a game from a 
challenging opponent, Ben and his col- 
leagues would make jokes about a par- 
son being a robber, or about the Rev- 
erend indulging in larceny. Strangely 
enough, though, it had never occurred 
to Kaplan to see for himself whether or 
not this 2l-year-old ordained Baptist 
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minister could handle himself behind 
the pulpit as well as he did on the court. 

Ben covered the revival, and the next 
morning reported back to his boss: “I’m 
afraid we've been a little mixed up. 
Robinson isn’t a basketball player who 
preaches on the side; he’s a preacher 
who plays basketball on the side.” 

And that’s the way Jack Robinson 
likes it. Today—two years later—he has 
added immensely to his basketball 
laurels. In 84 college games he has 
scored a total of 940 points, and he still 
has his senior year to go. He has been 
on the All-Conference team for the three 
years he has played. In two of those 
years he has led his team to Southwest 
Conference championships. 

The climax of Jack’s basketball career 
to date, though, occurred this year when 
Baylor defeated Kansas State 60-52, 
winning the Western Championship 


and earning the right to meet Kentucky 
in Madison Square Garden in New York 
for the National Championship. Baylor 
lost the play-off, but Jack had the per- 
sonal satisfaction of being rated by many 
experts as “the finest defensive player 
to appear in the Garden the entire sea- 
son.” Moreover, he gained the distinc- 
tion of being selected as one of the 14- 
man basketball squad to represent the 
United States in the 1948 Olympics. 


ACK was born in Fort Worth, Texas, 
in 1927. He was the son of a Baptist 
minister, Bryan Robinson, who died, 
when Jack was two years old, as the re- 
sult of an infected blister incurred while 
playing basketball in the Church League. 
Young Robinson started playing bas- 
ketball when he was about 7. He 
hung a coat-hanger over the hall door 
at home and threw tennis balls at it. 
At Paschal High School in Fort 
(Continued on page 62) 
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NE should hesitate, if he be wise, 
before hazarding any sweeping 
judgment concerning the religious 
strength of this country from a qualita- 
tive standpoint. Just how religious we 
are in spirit and in practice may be 
open to argument—and usually is, But 
judging quantitatively, one is on safer 
ground, He can state with assurance 
that, statistically speaking, religion in 
these United States is enjoying the most 
robust health it has ever known. 

Not only has church membership in 


PROTESTANT RELIGIOUS BODIES WITH MEMBERSHIPS ABOVE 50,000 


Southern Baptist 


Presbyterian Church in the USA .......... 
Protestant Episcopal ................:0..00+ 
United Lutheran Church in America . 
Disciples of Christ ............... 


CONMAR wom 


13. African Methodist Episcopal ..... 
14. Evangelical United Brethren .. 
15. Evangelical & Reformed ..................:0006 
16. Evangelical Lutheran Church of America 
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19. Presbyterian, U. S. .... 
20. African M.E, Zion .... 
21. Evan. Lutheran Augustana Synod of 
22. Colored Methodist Episcopal ........... 
23. Church of God in Christ 


24. Evan. Luth. Joint Int. Synod of Wisc. and Other States........ 


25. Nat’l Ass’n Free Will Baptists ......... 
26. American Baptist Ass’n ....... 

27. Assemblies of God .... 
28. Seventh Day Adventists 
29. Salvation Army .............. 
80. Church of the Nazarene ........ 


31. United Presbyterian of N. A. .............0..000085 
$2. Church of the Brethren ............cccccccccsssescess 


33. Refornred in America ...... 


OG, “SRSISUAN TOTOPNOG io sissisiscicssccssccsesccasoessocses 
35. Reorgan. Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints 
36. Religious Societies of Friends .................... ae 


87. Church of God (Anderson, Ind.) ... 
38. Church of God (Cleveland, Tenn.) . 
Oy, Mss veh sigccucccsusecetanccacersveeessodac 
40. Cumberland, Presbyterian ............ 


41. United American Free Will Baptists .......... 
42. Nat’l Bapt. Evan. Life and Soul Sav. Assembly of USA 
43. Gen. Assoc. of Regular Baptist Church, North ...................... 
GE. TORRID TROIS oiscscdcveseciccccscevesscccnssceccscies rey 
45. American Unitarian Association .................. 


46. Independent Fund. Churches of America 


47. International Church of the Four-Square Gospel .................. 
MP SRNR, ho Ccnikat cu ccsceasavedea esassgansaseacesiasaowes 


49. Lutheran Free Church ..... 


50. Church of Christ Scientist .....................000+ 
Total (96.5% of Protestant bodies) .................. : 


INES Drtais Wises a esercadzies socvaterivatavwcneianssines 





National Baptist Convention, USA, Inc. .... 
National Baptist Convention of America...... 


















Northern Baptist Convention ...................... 
10. Evan. Lutheran Synod of Ohio and Other St 
11. Congregational Christian .....................ce0se000 os 
12. Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints ......................... 


the U.S. kept pace with the coun- 
try’s rather sharp population climb, 
but it has managed to edge ahead a 
little in the race between those born 
and those added to religious rolls. 
Church membership, as of now, 
stands at 53% of the population. Though 
we may mourn that virtually half our 
people are still unchurched, the fact 
remains that this 53% is the highest in 
our history—representing quite an ad- 
vance since 1890, for instance, when 
the percentage of the nation’s people 











MEMBERS MEMBERS 

1947 1946 
dps sbadgavapvetateieestses 8,567,772 8,430,146 
6,270,819 6,079,305 
seiobedasanentvesseueterees 4,122,315 4,122,315 
spubnohecsnanesspectoncceiie 2,580,921 2,575,621 
2,234,798 2,174,530 
2,160,207 (a) 2,118,980 
1,778,943 1,748,183 
1,703,010 1,889,066 
1,541,991 1,592,349 
1,469,213 1,422,513 
1,157,764 1,140,824 
916,789 911,279 
jaceibussegieseniebeeeas 868,735 3 868,735 
712,616 705,102 
708,382 695,029 
686,739 661,355 
sapeteagieradiadVeheeni bes 682,172 1 309,551 
iShsunnninaineshdmstinediees 646,700 601,839 
613,701 596,037 
520,175 2 489,244 
408,565 396,999 
381,000 381,000 
300,000 300,000 
288,355 5 259,097 
255,127 221,317 
245,861 1115,022 
siaeadesntuexipss 243,515 241,782 
215,545 208,030 
209,341 205,881 
209,277 201,487 
ot vebneentnennaababiassevess 202,605 198,815 
pensabaseesvisvendvencentens 184,584 182,497 
asus 178,318 176,244 
Kinetelind sede lebihasumnesen 135,788 134,608 
127,381 116,888 
sheacenbaee (b) 112,541 113,465 
a 92,604 95,825 
antes 90,666 77,926 
neues 88,411 188,411 
oun 76,276 75,427 
iarwkscaceuumearadbendevasns 75,000 ®° 75,000 
70,843 70,843 
70,000 1 22,345 
Sediasive 69,157 169,157 
b cabuuscuiitaidebitcusbinan 69,104 (d) 66,027 
kins gbeAGhSansusecenes tives 65,000 65,000 
56,197 521,728 
Jabcbechasiaabereanenkians 53,338 52,596 
Sass 53,325 4 48,306 

nav easbseeneskeeat Rode acs (c) (c) 
bade bssabbdvautedsatvotiinegs 44,571,486 43,413,226 


NOTES: (a) The figure (2,155,514) given to us last year by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was in error, and included members in American Outposts, instead of Conti- 
nental USA only. The figure should have been 2,118,980. 


(b) Includes all Societies of Friends. 


(c) In the above figures the membership of the Church of Christ, Scientist, is not in- 
cluded; the impossibility of getting anything near an accurate figure is due to a pro- 
hibition in this church’s manual forbidding “tthe numbering of people and the reporting 


of such statistics for publication.” 


(d) The figure submitted to us last year (74,789) was in error. It should have been 


as it appears here: 66,027. 


1As of 1936 As of 1940 As of 1942 


4As of 1943 


5As of 1944 
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claimed by the official statisticians of 
religious bodies was only 22%. 

That is one of the many interesting 
facts emerging from CuHrisTIAN HER- 
ALD’s annual report on The State of The 
Church for 1947, just completed. In 
this, the only comprehensive and na- 
tion-wide survey regularly made of 
church membership in the U.S., we 
present a synthesis of the church pic- 
ture as a whole, plus some analysis of 
specific gains and losses that seem im- 
portant as trends-indicators. 

We believe these figures, gathered 
from the officially appointed denom- 
inational statisticians, to be as authen- 
tic and complete as it is possible to 
make them. CHrisTIAN HERALD an- 
nually devotes an outsized amount of 
time and effort to this survey, but has 
learned from experience that the most 
carefully assembled statistics fall shy 
of complete accuracy. This is due to 
several factors, the two principal ones 
being: (1) the variation in methods 
used by church statisticians in compil- 
ing membership, and (2) the extremely 
unbusinesslike or indifferent attitude 
some church bodies take toward re- 
cording and reporting their members. 


N connection with the former, it must 

be borne in mind that any survey 
such as this must use the definition of 
the body doing the reporting. He has 
to. There are three general, and dif- 
fering, definitions of church member- 
ship in the U.S. They are: 


(1) All persons in the cultural, racial or 
nationality group served—the definition 
used generally by the Jewish Congrega- 
tions and the Eastern Orthodox Churches; 

(2) All baptized persons, of whatever 
age—the definition broadly followed by 
the Roman Catholics, Old Catholics, etc.; 

(3) Persons who have come into full 
membership; adults only, or from the age 
of around 13 up—the definition generally 
agreed upon by the Protestant churches. 


In all, 223 Protestant and 30 non- 
Protestant religious bodies were polled. 
Most of the larger denominations and 
about half of the smaller ones reported 
up-to-date figures; some submitted the 
latest figure they had—ranging from 
1936 up to two years ago;*some didn’t 
bother to submit anything, old or new. 

In the tables appearing on these 
pages we have used the very latest sta- 
tistics available from the churches. 
Where the figures for. 1947 and 1948 
are the same, this indicates that no new 
estimate was available. Footnote ref- 
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CHRISTIAN HERALD’‘S 


ANNUAL REPORT (1948) ON MEMBERSHIP OF 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


RELIGIOUS BODIES 


erences are made in cases where the 
figure is an unduly old one, resulting 
either in a static appearance for the de- 
nomination or a startling increase that 
would seem to be improbable in any 
one year, 


VERALL, the number of persons 
in the U. S. who are allied to religi- 
ous bodies, Protestant and non-Protes- 
tant, stands at 77,386,188 for the year 
1947. This is a gain of 3,713,006 over 
1946. Of this total body of religious 
affiliates, the 223 Protestant denomina- 
tions have 46,149,676—or a little more 
than 60%. The Roman Catholics claim 
25,286,178 (as of Jan. 1, 1947)—or a 
little better than 33%. The Jewish Con- 
gregations, for whom we’ve had no new 
figure since 1936, last listed 4,641,000— 
or about 6%. And the remaining 1% is 
divided between such diverse bodies 
as the Greek and Russian Orthodox 
(300,000 each), Polish National Catho- 
lic (250,000), International General 
Assembly of Spiritualists (150,000), 
and others listed in the table on page 26. 
Thus we have the comparative 
strengths of the Protestant as measured 
against the non-Protestant groups. 
America is still preponderately Prot- 
estant, and is likely to remain so for a 
long while. But what do the figures 
tell about comparative gains made last 
year? Just this: percentage-wise, the 


Catholics made a somewhat better 
gain than the Protestants. (It is 


likely, of course, that Protestantism 
would have made a much better show- 
ing if all instead of just part of its 
churches had made surveys and sub- 
mitted reports.) During the past year, 
the Roman Catholic Church reports, 
it added 866,049 members—making a 
gain of a little better than 3.5%. In the 
same period the churches of Protes- 
tantism reported adding 1,173,962—or 
a little more than 2.6%. 

Put together, these gains represent 
a respectable advance for religion in 
America. Religious faith in our land 
is not hitched to a_ skyrocket, ’tis 
true; but neither is it on the toboggan. 
Instead, it’s climbing gradually, steadily, 
surely. 


ND what do the figures reveal as to 
the comparative growth within 
Protestantism itselfP In what areas 
were the greatest gains madeP Among 
the large denominations, the small or 
the medium-sized? 
A popular notion has it that the so- 
called “small sects” always show the 
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largest proportionate gains. This is ex- 
plained on the assumption that members 
of the numerically minor churches take 
evangelism more seriously, that they 
show a greater zeal in “adding to the 
church daily.” 

The evidence contained in our survey 
does not support this theory. For the 
sake of comparisons, let us divide the 
bodies listed on these pages into four 
parts—(1) those with memberships of 
a million or more; (2) those with mem- 
berships above 200,000 but fewer than 


PROTESTANT RELIGIOUS BODIES WITH MEMBERSHIP 10,000 TO 50,000 


51. Evan. Mission Covenant Church of America 


52. Universalist Church of America 
53. Free Methodist Church of N. A. ........... 


54. Gen’l Conf. of the Mennonite Church of N. A. 
(Union with Central Conf. of Mennonites ) 


55. Colored Primitive Baptists 
56. Moravian Church in America 


57. Nat'l David Spiritual Temple of Christ Church 


Union (ine.) USA. .....0..0000350 ‘ 
58. Christian and Missionary Alliance 
59. Independent Churches 
60. General Baptists 
61. United Evan. Luth, Church 
62. Pentecostal Church of God of America 
63. The Church of God 
64. Church of God—Saints of Christ 
65. Advent Christian Church 


66. Churches of God in N.A. (Gen. Eldership ) 


67. Wesleyan Methodist Church of America 
68. Colored Cumberland Presbyterian Church 


69. Finnish Evan. Luth. Church (Suomi Synod) ... 


70. Pilgrim Holiness Church 


Tae Ne I sa ibied csnaiadcasivesasssestessescesoresnevse 


72. Evan. Congregational Church 
73. Pentecostal Holiness Church 
74. Plymouth Brethren 

75. United Holy Church of America 


76. Assoc. Reformed Presbyterian Church (General Synod ) 


77. Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Church 
78. Church of God 


79. Calvary Pentecostal Church, Ine. ...............+. 
80. Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church of Amer. .............00:000065 
81. United Pentecostal Church, Ine. ................. 
82. Armenian Orthodox Church Inc. in America 
83. Church of the United Brethren in Christ...... 
84. Mennonite Brethren Church of N.A.. ......... 


85. Regular Baptists 
86. Brethren Church (Nat’] Fellowship ) 


87. Triumph the Church and Kingdom of God in Christ 


88. Christian Union 


89. Finnish Apostles Lutheran Church of America 
90. Lutheran Synodial Conference (Negro Missions ) 
91. Old Mennonite Lancaster Conference ........ 


92. Old Order Amish Mennonite 
93. Ind. Fundamental Churches of America 
94. Evangelical Free Church of America 
95. Primitive Methodist Church 

96. Congregational Methodist Church 


97. Evangelical Free Church Association (formerly Norwegi 
& Danish Evangelical Free Association of N. A.) 


98. Reformed Zion Union Apostolic Church 
Total, Protestant bodies 10,000 and above 


Total, Protestant bodies (above 50,000), carried forward... 


Total Non-Protestant bodies 


Total 17 Non-Protestant bodies not tabulated here 
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a million; (3) those with memberships 
ranging between 50,000 and 200,000, 
and (4) those with memberships be- 
tween 10,000 and 49,000. 

In the first category we have eleven 
denominations. These are the giants, 
the king-sized churches, and they rep- 
resent about 72% of all Protestant 
strength in America. With a total mem- 
bership of 33,587,753 these denomina- 
tions added a net of 293,921 members 
in 1947. Percentage-wise, this works 
out at a gain of only .9%. (It should be 


MEMBERS MEMBERS 
1947 1946 
49,003 
47,541 
47,008 


49,003 
46,183 
45,379 


40,000 
43,897 
42,332 


45,200 
43,897 
43,809 


40,287 
40,283 
40,275 
39,600 
37,033 
37,048 
34,399 
84,045 
30,635 
33,563 
30,157 
30,000 
29,875 
27,268 
27,000 
26,423 
25,780 
25,806 
25,000 
24,290 
21,516 
20,000 
20,000 
19,428 
19,136 
18,787 
15,401 
18,000 
17,186 
17,406 
30,000 
15,400 


40,362 
40,283 
40,275 
39,600 
38,908 
37,048 
34,999 
34,045 
32,540 
31,817 
30,662 
30,000 
29,153 
27,418 
27,000 
26,736 
25,780 
25,806 
25,000 
24,651 
20,886 
20,000 
20,000 
19,588 
19,136 
18,787 
18,544 
18,410 
17,186 
16,077 
15,500 
15,400 
14,511 14,511 
14,428 11,521 
13,477 252 
13,182 13,394 
12,3387 12,337 
12,000 12,000 
11,995 12,185 
10,698 10,981 


10,033 
4,000 


1,242,022 
43,413,226 
44,655,248 

320,466 
Total 223 Protestant bodies 46,149,676 





10,033 
10,000 


1,257,724 
44,271,486 
45,829,210 





31,184,820 
51,692 


Grand Total of all Religious Bodies in the U.S.A. 77,386,188 











pointed out, however, that this group’s 
percentage received a severe setback 
due to the losses sustained by two 
bodies: the Disciples of Christ which 
suffered a loss of 186,056 “due to the 
failure of some of our churches to re- 
port their membership,” and the North- 
ern Baptist Convention whose submitted 
figure shows an unexplained drop of 
50,358. ) 

The nineteen churches in the second 
grouping (200,000 to a million) showed 
the largest net gain—about 9% for the 
year. To last year’s total of 8,368,786 
they added a net of 743,809 new mem- 
bers. 

The next twenty churches (50,000 to 
200,000) managed a net gain of 120,- 
530 members to bring their total to 
1,871,138. This gives them a healthy 
increase of around 7%. (But here again 
it should be pointed out that this good 
showing is partly a “book figure,” due 
to the fact that the whopping increases 
of two bodies—General Assn. of Regular 
Baptists, North, and the International 
Church of the Four-Square Gospel— 
represent more than just one year’s 
gains; the Regular Baptists were report- 
ing for the first time since 1936, and 
the Four-Square people reporting for 
the first time since 1944. 

Looking at the fourth grouping, we 
have forty-eight churches with mem- 
berships between 10,000 and 49,000. 
These are the so-called “small sects,” 
and they made a net gain of 15,702—or 
only about 1.2%. 

Thus it is apparent that the largest 
growth is not, as we have been led to 
believe, in the “small sects” category. 
Neither is it in the giant-sized denom- 
inations. Rather it occurs—or at least 
it did in 1947—in those church bodies 
with memberships ranging between 
200,000 and a million. Just why this is 
‘so, we cannot say. We only point it 
out as a pattern to watch. 


NDIVIDUAL denominations making 

impressive gains may, of course, be 
found in any of the above divisions. 
Looking them over at random, we note 
that the Church of God (Cleveland, 
Tenn.) registered an increase of 16%; 
the Latter-Day Saints gained 9%, and 


. 


those doing better than 3% include the 
Nazarenes, the Southern Baptists and 
the Southern Presbyterians. The Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. also 
achieved a nice increase of some 2.7%. 

Losses were sustained by compara- 
tively few churches. And, as in the 
case of the Northern Baptist figure, 
there is probably some good reason for 
the drop—but one we couldn’t manage 
to persuade their official statisticians to 
divulge in time for this survey to be 
put to press. 


OME denominations have both 
trained statisticians and annual 
yearbooks to report their data. Others 
just do not seem to care, and thus a re- 
port such as this must perforce include 
more guesswork than any compendium 
of its importance should have. 

It is obvious that the Federal Bureau 
of the Census has thrown up its hands in 
face of the difficulty of getting church 
cooperation in the matter of a religious 
census. The last really satisfactory na- 
tional poll of religious bodies was taken 
in 1926. The system used was to ask 
pastors or local church or parish officials 
to fill out a blank giving the necessary 
information. The job done by the Cen- 
sus Bureau then was generally regarded 
as satisfactory by church officials. 

But ten years later, in 1936, about 20 
percent of the local churches would not 
report, and the census was incomplete. 
The 1946 Census of Religious Bodies 
was all set up, and again the persons 
asked to submit reports were dilatory if 
not downright mulish: less than 60 per 
cent of the local churches of America 
bothered to send in the information 
asked. The Census Bureau kept trying, 
but Congress denied it any new funds 
beyond July 1, 1947. So the 1946 cen- 
sus died the death of the righteous—and 
at the hands of the same. 

Whether the U. S. census-takers will 
make another try in 1956 or not is un- 
certain. But even if the Bureau of the 
Census is discouraged on this matter of 
gathering statistics, CHrisTIAN HERALD 
is not. With the much-appreciated aid 
of your denomination’s statistician, we'll 
be with you a year from now with an- 
other report on The State of the Church! 


MEMBERSHIP NON-PROTESTANT RELIGIOUS BODIES IN U.S. 


RANE TU MOMENI dE 555 50 )5avackas cand anancdani pas on viieneié 
FOUIAR COMMBIOMAUIONS ons cccsscscsecesesssesecnceseceseces 
aN EE cas ons. cs ccseaccaccudnec avenduseseice? 
ER CUMMONIEIET concn vacnucacssevenvsuusesseveesesesntssescene 
POMS INGUIOR! CATO. cic ceccccessnecscseonscscecess 
Int. General Assembly of Spiritualists ............ 
Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church .................. 
POUMISES. OF ASROTIOR ici. cicsscecesvccessvesevactecsecsases 
N. A. Old Roman Catholic Church ................. 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church in America........ 
Syrian Antiochian Orthodox ..............cccseeeeeeeeee 
National Spiritual Church Association, Inc. .. 
Progressive Spiritual Church ..............0.cce00e00e+ 


1As of 1936 2As of 1940 
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1947 1946 
25,268,173 24,402,124 


cibenduusnsbasbusueavaas 4,641,000 14,641,000 
Sa uase pi paa eine eeRe 800,000 3 300,000 
scanebisasiinth vouebede 800,000 275,000 
aatandshdakeodahesant bia 250,000 5 250,000 
envussdanassnasbaneeraba 150,000 100,000 
sdaniinbenchinnaabaal 75,000 11,500 
sy aausieansnsuianideses 70,000 270,000 
seis paliakedastaeesinaes 47,500 _—— 
pocucaeupeepanevediatine 39,500 39,500 
itininalaentaaiians 20,300 20,300 
Sp suchuidsabeertvssininns 12,000 12,000 
daxbascasaiseutesendhees 11,347 11,347 

Total 31,184,820 80,132,771 

3As of 1942 5As of 1944 


THE WISH TO ESCAPE 
(Continued from page 22) 


fullness of life that only its Creator can 
impart. 

But there are other impulses—deeper 
and darker impulses—to have done with 
life, to retreat from it altogether, to 
give up struggling and striving. What 
are we to do with them? Those are im- 
pulses which we must resist till they are 
crushed. The tendency to monasticism, 
whatever the form it assumes, is a dan- 
gerous tendency. Declared John Milton, 


“I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered * 


virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that 
never sallies out and sees her adversary, 
but slinks out of the race when that 
immortal garland is to be run for, not 
without dust and heat.” 

Life is obviously designed in terms of 
discipline. We are not to fly from 
discipline but to face it. To fly is to 
betray cowardice, and it does not help 
any. The monks found that they were as 
liable to temptation in the wilderness as 
in the city. 

Madame Sterling met on the banks of 
the Serpentine River a woman who had 
resolved to escape—to put an end to all 
her troubles in the cold water at her 
feet. The great singer took her gently 
by the hand and reminded her that she 
could not fly from her troubles so easily. 
“You will still be yourself you know,” 
she said, “when you have left the body 
behind.” Suicide is not the way out. 

Trouble is a fact in human experience 
which it is impossible to avoid. It is 
better to face it than to fly from it. As 
a woman in her thirties, given by her 
doctor only a matter of months to live, 
put it: “The way out is through.” 

That is the spirit to adopt. Difficul- 
ties faced are difficulties conquered. In 
any event, brave-spirited people never 
shirk or shy from them. They face 
them; they make friends with them; they 
grasp the nettles of life. 

I think of Gethsemane, of the slum- 
bering disciples and the agonizing Lord. 
He sweat as it were great drops of 
blood. “O my Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me.” There, em- 
bodied in a sentence, you have the cry 
of burdened humanity—to flee from its 
Calvary and be at rest. But soon there 
came the steady, resolute words: “Nev- 
ertheless not my will but Thine be 
done.” 

The Captain of our salvation faced 
the ordeal of Calvary. He was “one who 
never turned his back but marched 
breast forward.” He is our great pat- 
tern of fortitude and courage. He 
teaches us not to fly but to stand. He 
makes the coward spirit brave and 
nerves the feeble arm for fight. All the 
ages attest that by His presence in their 
hearts and lives shrinking souls are 
made strong, and timid souls are made 
valiant, and they who else would take 
to their heels and run are rooted and 
grounded in their task. THE Enp 
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Coltleneck for Babies 


Second of our two-part survey on “Why You Can’t Adopt a Baby,” this reveals 
why half a million youngsters are condemned to institutions and foster homes 
while “childless couples with a real talent for parenthood” are denied them 


By FREDERICK G. BROWNELL 


Neaney half a million American youngsters—babies, 
toddlers, kindergarten tots, and youngsters of school 
age—are living out their childhood confined to institutions 
or foster boarding homes. 

Why can’t we commute their sentence? Why can’t you, 
for example, offer some girl or boy who desperately needs 
them, a home and family of his own? 

Plenty of other people would like to know the answer 
to those questions. 

In Pittsburgh not so long ago, upwards of 100 husbands 
and wives, thwarted in their attempts to adopt a child, held 
a mass indignation meeting. One irate woman charged 
adoption bureaus with deliberately withholding babies. 
Other speakers accused the city’s placement agencies of 
giving them the run-around. They denounced “selfish social 
workers” and “vested interests” who, they said, were keeping 
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children prisoners of charity “so that a vast force of doctors, 
psychologists, welfare workers and stenographers can be 
employed.” 

Similar outbursts have occurred lately in several other 
cities. “We're sitting on Vesuvius,” a nationally known 
child-care official admitted the other day. “If we don’t re- 
lieve the pressure—if we continue to ignore the public’s 
demand for better adoption service—there’s going to be an 
explosion that will blow the entire child-care system sky high.” 

However, it’s unfair to accuse social workers of stymying 
adoptions simply to protect their own jobs. Here and there, 
the superintendent of some old-line church-supported or- 
phanage may honestly believe that .a boy or girl is better off 
in an institution (where his spiritual needs are provided for) 
than with adoptive parents (who may or may not concern 
themselves about his religious training). But they are a 
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decided minority. By and large, mem- 
bers of the profession with whom I 
talked expressed the desire to find 
adoptive homes for as many children 
as possible. Some, I thought, were 
altogether too satisfied with the job 
they now are doing. 

“There’s really no problem,” the 
head of a West Coast adoption bureau 
assured me. (His agency prides itself 
on placing only the very best babies in 
none but the very best homes.) “We 
find parents for every youngster we ac- 
cept; and every family that meets our 
requirements is guaranteed a child,” he 
continued, “If you don’t qualify, I can 
name half a dozen commercial ma- 
ternity homes that will be glad to sell 
you a baby for from $800 up.” 

He seemed oblivious to the tide of 
resentment his attitude has provoked; 
nor did he display any concern for the 
hundreds upon hundreds of children 
such a policy condemns to a sub-stand- 
ard childhood. 

Other child-welfare officials, on the 
contrary, candidly admit that the agen- 
cies themselves constitute the greatest 
bottlenecks keeping youngsters out of 
adoptive homes. There are, they say, 
too few agencies doing adoption work 
to cope with the demand. Agencies 
are woefully understaffed. And they 
are hobbled and hedged about by 
moss-grown standards of practice. 

Having cornered the adoption mar- 
ket in many states, private organiza- 
tions are fighting to keep the public 
welfare bureaus out. In New York 
City, for example, 19 private agencies 
enjoy a monopoly, not only of all adop- 
tion work, but of all placements of 
children in foster boarding homes, In 
Florida only three agencies are 
equipped to furnish any adoption serv- 
ice whatsoever. And in Mississippi a 
single private agency does all the adop- 
tion work for the entire state. 

More and more,. public pressure is 
forcing state welfare departments into 
the child-placement field. Minnesota 
and Michigan are especially active. And 
California (until last year served ex- 
clusively by two private adoption bu- 
reaus) has just passed a law enabling 
county welfare boards to make adoption 
placements. 

Neither public nor private agencies, 
however, have nearly enough case- 
workers. The reason they don’t have 
more workers is because they lack the 
money to pay them. Legislatures pour 
millions of dollars into the care of chil- 
dren in foster boarding homes; but they 
begrudge the pennies—comparatively 
speaking—required for the careful case 
that would remove these youngsters as 
public charges by placing them with 
adoptive families. 

Private placement bureaus, mean- 
while, operate mostly on whatever funds 
their local Community Chests allot 
them. People, when they contribute 
money specifically for child care, still 
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tend to think in terms of institutions of 
brick and steel. 

“At least twice a year,” ’ the director 
of one boys’ and girls’ society told me, 
“we have to turn down some well- 
meant offer of a fine old mansion or 
tract of land, on condition that we use 
it for an orphanage. Our would-be 
benefactors never by any chance come 
forward with the money we need to do 
additional adoption work; apparently 
the public isn’t interested in placing 
children in other people’s homes.” 

One agency has figured that, it costs 
an average of $325 to prepare a child 
for adoption. Accordingly, they now 





(Answers on page 56.) 


I, Whi iadis ter the New Tomaament 
is known today only because of his 
zood-neighbor policy (20 points) — 


even tees war necessity? (20 poinan} 


3. (a) What or, whose wife 
was named silla, trembled at 
hearing the truth while holding 
court? (10 points) 

(b) How did he straddle the 
issue, giving favor to each side? 
(5 points for each straddle) 

4, Who said “God . . . hath made 
of one blood all nations of men’? 
(20 points) 

5. To what kind of a day did 
Proverbs compare a_ contentious 


woman? (20 points) 
—J. C. Lone 


charge prospective parents a placement 
fee of $50 to $500, depending upon the 
size of their income. Several other pri- 
vate bureaus have adopted the same 
plan. This provides some additional 
revenue, but by no means solves the 
problem. 

Because they are short-handed, adop- 
tion bureaus aren’t able to give couples 
seeking babies all the attention they 
expect. Many applicants don’t even 
receive the courtesy of a_ personal 
interview. 

“Every time we place a youngster,” 
wailed the head of one state-wide 
agency, “we're deluged with requests 
from people in the same community. 
We can’t possibly talk to them all. If 
we did, we’d have no time left for the 
children we’re supposed to serve.” 

This lack of staff—and not any alleged 
shortage of babies—is the real reason 
why most agencies will automatically 
reject your application if you are over 


a certain age, if you already have a 
child, or if you live outside a given 
territory. 

There are, of course, perfectly valid 
reasons why some husbands and wives 
should be denied babies. However, by 
setting arbitrary standards, adoption bu- 
reaus rule out many couples who would 
make splendid parents. What’s more, 
by fobbing others off with a phony ex- 
cuse—or no excuse whatever—agencies 
generate ill will for themselves. They 
also create new customers for the black 
market. 

For youngsters in need of homes, the 
dearth of staff in child-care agencies 
has proved downright disastrous. As 
matters stand today, a case-worker may 
be responsible for as many as 75 or 
even 100 children. She runs herself 
ragged just dealing with their daily 
problems. She has neither time nor 
energy left to consider long-range adop- 
tion plans for more than a small handful 
of her charges. Naturally she concen- 
trates on placing those involving the 
least work, 

Placement practices that protect the 
parents rather than the child provide 
a third reason why more kids don’t get 
adopted. Welfare authorities have re- 
peatedly condemned such practices. 
Nevertheless they still persist—a hang- 
over from the period when the public 
had to be sold on adoptions and when 
a single unfortunate placement could 
give an agency a black eye. 

Because of their greater eagerness to 
protect prospective parents, agencies 
still commonly decline to place children 
with minor physical defects. 

In one instance the adoption bureau 
tried its utmost to dissuade a couple 
from accepting a baby girl with a bad 
birthmark on her face. The agency’s 
own pediatrician warned the adopting 
father and mother the disfigurement 
would be permanent; but they didn’t 
mind; the wee mite had completely 
won their hearts. Twelve months later 
the blemish had disappeared. 

In another instance a little boy whom 
the agency labeled “too frail for adop- 
tion” grew up to play college football 
and stroke the varsity crew. 

Such cases occur all the time. The 
chairman of one county welfare board 
tells me that his department has con- 
tinually to “shop around” to find an 
agency willing to accept a boy with a 
heart murmur or a girl with weak eyes. 
And the head of a large adoption bu- 
reau whom I queried about placing 
children with known physical defects 
cracked brutally: “We don’t handle any 
dented cans!” 

Handicapped children have just as 
much need and right to a normal home 
life as other boys and girls. And yet, 
the callous agency practice which labels 
these youngsters “unsuitable for adop- 
tion” dooms them to a cheerless child- 
hood spent hitch-hiking between insti- 
tutions and boarding homes, 
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THE GATHERING STORM. by 
Winston S. Churchill (Houghton Mifflin, 
784 pp., $6.00). 


OW far apart in station and in times 

were Lincoln and Churchill and 
yet how Lincolnesque is Churchill when 
he writes of men and nations! The sheer 
eloquence of these pages, the majestic 
sweep of language, the simplicity with 
which profound emotions and ordeals 
are described, the crystalline, exquisite 
beauty of expression are unsurpassed 
since Lincoln spoke and wrote his match- 
less sentences. This book is indeed 
unique. Every memorandum or per- 
sonal telegram as of its time was set in 
type, printed and filed. Surely no “simi- 
lar record” exists or ever has existed. 
The volume as announced is probably 
the first of five. It covers periods of the 
false peace, the growing challenge of 
Germany, and on through tragic events 
to the appalling moment just before 
Dunkirk. It concludes with the high 
hour when Churchill was called to lead 
the empire. These are the final words 
of the last chapter: “. . . I was sure I 
should not fail. Therefore, although im- 
patient for the morning, I slept soundly 
and had no need for cheering dreams. 
Facts are better than dreams.” I would 
add that there is something better than 
a fact—a possible fact. Also Winston 
Churchill helped create facts out of con- 
ditions that appeared to be “impos- 
sible.” Referring to his defeat at the 
end of the war he writes, “All our ene- 
mies having surrendered unconditionally 
or being about to do so, I was immedi- 
ately released by the British electorate 
from all further conduct of their affairs.” 
For brevity, for style and poignant 
finality, that is just about the finest 
thing of its kind ever penned. 


OUR UNKNOWN EX-PRESIDENT: 
A Portrait of Herbert Hoover, by Eu- 
gene Lyons (Doubleday, 340 pp., $2.95). 


ERE is a true portrait of Herbert 
Hoover, It is only the beginning 


of a story that history will write. It is 
the incomplete biography of one of the 
greatest men this country has ever pro- 
duced, and one of the few Americans to 
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achieve world stature. Particularly im- 
pressive is the documentation of false 
charges flung against Hoover. Surely 
there has been nothing smaller in Amer- 
ican politics than the Hoover “smears,” 


and the Hoover Dam episode is a shame 


upon those responsible for it. Herbert 
Hoover, who fed the hungry children of 
the world, who loved and served his 
country and who organized the sharing 
of her plenty with the needy every- 
where, has given the United States a 
good name to the ends of the earth. 


LOUIS PASTEUR, by Laura N.| 


Wood (Messner, 218 pp., $2.75). 


NOBLE biography of one of time’s | 


immortal great. The place of 
Pasteur is beyond the ability of any 
writer to add to or take from, but Laura 
N. Wood has written a book worthy of 
the life and career it chronicles. Factual 
and concise, it flows like a rugged 
stream. Beyond the particulars known 
to the world, it reveals the character of 
the man. Here we see him also as a 
father and husband. In these pages we 
are moved by his profound religious 
faith, and his contribution to the health 
and wealth of nations is enriched by his 
sense of responsibility to the God he 
worshipped. The author writes: “The 
memories of the parents, children, 


friends who had died had lost not their 


clarity but only their sharpness. 

Devoutly religious, he believed that his 
separation from them was a transient 
affair.” In those last days “the single 


cloud on his happiness was his inability | 
to continue his researches. . . .” This | 


biography is a permanent and “must” 
edition for vour library. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


THE IRON CURTAIN, by Igor Gou- 
zenko (Dutton, 279 pp., $3.00). The 
motion picture based upon this book 
has given wide publicity to this dra- 
matic autobiography. It should be read 
by every American citizen. The facts 
alleged and proved cannot be dismissed 
and do not yield to the denials thus far 
offered. Picket lines in front of theatres 
have only accentuated the evidence 
chronicled on these pages. 


TEN O'CLOCK SCHOLAR, by Mar- | 


jorie Holmes (Lippincott, 319 pp., 
$3.00). A very great novel of human 
emotions in and out of the schoolroom. 
It is unfortunate that in the telling of the 
story certain social practices and inti- 
mate details are over-emphasized. This 
is a disservice to one of the great pro- 
fessions. I regret that this negative criti- 
cism must compromise my review of a 
really important book. 


HAVE THIS MIND, by Gerald 
Kennedy (Harper, 210 pp., $2.00). This 
book of sermons by the author of “His 
Word Through Preaching” was so good 
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that it almost missed being reviewed! 
I read the first chapter and dropped it 
into my portfolio. I have kept it by me 
ever since. It is one of the most inspir- 
ing little volumes I have read in years. 
While it reminds me of both Fosdick and 
Butterick at their best, definitely it is 
original and different. 


MELISSA, by Taylor Caldwell (Scrib- 
ners, 390 pp., $3.00). One of the out- 
standing psychological novels of any 
year. It is profoundly impressive and at 
times equally depressive. With origi- 
nality and dramatic power, the author 
moves into the mysteries of human per- 
sonality and comes back to us with real 
people who live in the world she has 
made. Until you live with her charac- 
ters, you cannot believe them true, but 
then they come alive and you cannot 
escape them. 


THE ONE GREAT CHURCH, by 
Joseph Fort Newton (Macmillan, 122 
pp., $2.00). One of America’s most dis- 
tinguished preachers and most brilliant 
writers has released on these pages some 
of his finest essays. Among them are 
“What is Salvation?”, “Religion and 
Health,” “The Marriage Muddle,” “Fate, 
Faith and God.” Each chapter has one 
glory in common—“an unshakable faith 
in the future of mankind.” 


HOW TO BE POPULAR THOUGH 
CONSERVATIVE, by Fred G. Clark 
and Richard Stanton Rimanoczy (D. 
Van Nostrand, 101 pp., $2.50). Told in 
primer style for adults, and with illus- 
trations, this striking volume is dedi- 
cated to millions of unhappy Americans 
in all walks of life who have found them- 
selves branded with the name “conserva- 
tive.” Brilliantly the authors analyze 


“the threats” and brilliantly they give 
directions for meeting them with a smile. 


THINK ON THESE THINGS, by 
Constance Garrett (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 192 pp., $1.00). Here are 32 im- 
pressive, forthright meditations. The 
author makes a day-by-day personal ap- 
plication of Christian principles that are 
fundamental and basic. She deals inti- 
mately with personal relationships be- 
tween God the Father and man the 
child. Here is a book of vital compan- 
ionship with the Infinite. 


WHERE I WAS BORN AND 
RAISED, by David L. Cohn (Houghton 
Mifflin, 380 pp., $4.00). The vivid, 
dramatic and poignant description of 
the Mississippi Delta. Here is a love 
story of hopes and dreams. Beyond all 
this, it is an eloquent, though at times 
unconscious, plea for the American 
unity so vividly typified by the author. 


THE CHICKEN WITH THE 
CROOKED EYES and PUDDGIN 
AND TWIDGET by Don Acher (Story 
Book House, each $1.50). 1 have just 
finished reading two beautiful little 
books for children, by Don Acher, illus- 
trated by Marc Brody. They are scien- 
tifically correct and unique, and deserve 
great success. 


MALABAR FARM, by Louis Brom- 
field (Harper, 405 pp., $3.75). The 
pleasant valley of Louis Bromfield has 
become the 20th century version of the 
Swiss Family Robinson’s Paradise. This 
is the new book about the valley to 
which the soul returns! It is a gorgeous 
tale, with illustrations that are perfectly 
wonderful. Yes, I admit it—I am lyrical 
about it, 





PIETY FOR PETE 


(Continued from page 19) 


“It must be ten already,” I worried. 
“There goes ‘Hitler’.”. There were two 
huge trucks with trailers that went by 
our house every day, regular as clock- 
work, and we’d named them “Hitler” 
and “Musso” because of the arrogant 
way they pushed everything else off the 
road as they roared by. I told Jake, “If 
Pete doesn’t come back pretty soon, 
you're elected to go get him.” 

He didn’t come back, of course. I 
stuffed the chicken, got it ready so Jake 
could stick it in the oven, peeled pota- 
toes and put them in cold water—and 
still no Pete. It was Jake’s fault really. 
I looked at him sitting there placidly 
reading last night’s paper that he’d 
read once already and went on up to 
my room to dress, I finished, got out 
the collection, a dollar for me and ten 
cents for Pete, getting more and more 
irritated every instant. 

Finally, completely out of patience 
I went to the phone. “Mr. Benson?” 
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I asked the storekeeper. “Is Pete still 
there with the paper? Will you send 
him right home, please?” 

“Now, now, Mrs. Holmes, don’t get 
excited!” There was a queer note in 
the storekeeper’s voice as he insisted, 
“Pete’s all right! Just a few scratches, 
maybe, where he hit the stone wall... .” 

Pete was hurt! My hand began to 
shake so I could hardly hold the re- 
ceiver as I gasped, “What happened? 
1a HO 5550 

“One of them big trucks run into his 
bike. Not really hit it, maybe. It 
might’a been just the downdraft. Pete’s 
okay. Really he is...” 

I dropped the phone and began to 
run, croaking at Jake as I rushed by the 
living room, “Pete got run down by 
‘Hitler’! Down at Benson’s.” 

Jake shot out of his chair and ran 
with me, to the garage. The car 
wouldn’t start, he jammed on the gas 
so hard. Then after horrible eons the 
engine sputtered, roared, and we shot 
down the driveway and out into the 


road . . . and slammed on the brakes. 

Pete was coming up the side of the 
road toward us; he was limping a little 
but he seemed to be all there. His shirt 
tail was hanging out, his honey-colored 
hair down over his forehead, but when 
he came nearer, you could see traces 
of tears on his cheeks where he’d rub- 
bed them off with his wormy hands. 

“Pete!” I gasped. “Oh, Pete!” 

“Careful,” Jake murmured. “You 
want to frighten him? It might mark 
him for life.” 

Frighten him, when already his face 
was white as milk, his blue eyes wide 
with shock? But I knew Jake was 
right. I sat there in the car, trembling, 
holding onto myself when I wanted to 
get down and run, to feel Pete all over, 
make sure he was all right. 

As he came up to us, Jake asked him 
gently, “Where’s your bike, son?” 

Pete blinked. “I . . . I left it at the 
store.” He stood there, digging his toe 
into the dust and staring at us behind 
the blank curtain of his eyes. Wasn’t 
he going to tell us what had happened? 
Were we so far from him, his own 
family, that he was scared of what we'd’ 
say? As if anything mattered except 
that he was here. 

“I don’t need to go to Sunday school, 
Mom,” Pete said slowly. “I just met 
God. A truck came by and pushed me 
off the road and I prayed like every- 
thing . . . ’n God lifted me off my bike, 
over the stone wall. Only,” he hesi- 
tated for the first time, admitting, “my 
bike’s busted, a little.” 

He was still shaking, I saw, but his 
chin was up and his wary blue eyes 
searching ours, Jake’s and mine, to see 
if we understood how real it had been. 
Just like something on the radio, heard 
but unseen, a miracle but true. Every 
day, men doing the impossible; and 
now God had spoken to him, lifting 
him off his bike when he “prayed like 
everything.” The very thought left me 
faint. I could see it all—Pete pedaling 
fast, the truck screaming up, slamming 
on its brakes, and Pete’s dear bright 
head catapulting over the stone wall 
...O thank You for keeping him safe! 


7 O I hafta go to Sunday school?” 

Pete the opportunist, who’d been 
watching my face, begged suddenly 
again, 

I stared down at my child of the 
atomic age who accepted miracles as 
everyday as rocket planes. Well, weren't 
they? After all, wasn’t science faith 
too? Was there any difference between 
splitting an atom no man had ever seen 
and God lifting Pete by faith and the 
seat of his dungarees to safety? 

Jake’s eyes met mine in that silent 
language all parents talk and I leaned 
down and stroked back Pete’s lock of 
honey-colored hair, for I had to touch 
him. 

“Not alone,” I said. “I think maybe 
Pop and I would like to go too.” Enp 
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\, 168-year-old organization is con- 
-\ fronted today with a real chal- 
lenge. Will it meet that challenge? 
The answer rests not only with the 
quarter-million church schools in the 
United States, with their nearly two 
million officers and teachers and ap- 
proximately twenty-five million mem- 
bers, but also with the millions of 
church members who are showing little 
interest in the children and youth of to- 
day who will comprise the church and 
nation of tomorrow, 

The challenge is to retain and de- 
velop spiritually the present member- 
ship and, at the same time, to enroll the 
estimated 50% of this country’s children 
and young people who are receiving no 
religious education of any kind. 

The church school’s fundamental ob- 
jectives are the building of Christian 
character, the salvation of souls, and 
the development of Christian leader- 
ship. With those objectives in mind, 
let us study this important question: 

How can we make our religious-edu- 
cation program really “click”? Obvi- 
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ILLUSTRATOR: AL MILLER 


ously, it will not click effectively if the 
officers and teachers are not both quali- 
fied and keenly interested in their re- 
spective jobs. In the first place, it is 
imperative that these people be alert, 
capable, and dependable. This may 
call for a thorough housecleaning of 
personnel. Each church should make 
an exhaustive study of its church-school 
organization to make sure that there is 
no “dead wood” unintentionally imped- 
ing progress. By “dead wood” I mean 
those willing and well-meaning people 
who have agreed to “help out,” but 
who, in all due respect to them, are 
qualified neither by temperament, 
training or experience to perform their 





assignments in a manner to derive maxi- 
mum results, 

The job the church school is called 
upon to do these days is much too seri- 
ous to justify continuing in office in- 
capable or lukewarm individuals purely 
for sentimental reasons. The pupils are 
much more important than any person’s 
feelings. If feelings are to be hurt in 
the housecleaning or reorganization— 
and such an experience should be un- 
necessary if diplomacy is used—an older 
person “can take it” better than a 
younger and less experienced person in 
the ways of life. 

Incidentally, following my election to 
the superintendency of a church school 
I found that the organizational set-up 
called for several assistant superintend- 
ents who were assistants in name only. 
In a short time the number of assistants 
was reduced to one, and the “dead 
wood” in that particular office was re- 
moved without hurt feelings. It is not 
the number of officers and teachers that 
counts, but rather the effectiveness of 
their efforts. (Continued next page) 
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Next in importance to getting the 
right people is the necessity for seeing 
that they are trained for their tasks. 
Teacher training should be a “must” re- 
quirement. It would be helpful if the 
church school is located in a: city or 
town where a County Leadership Train- 
ing School is provided. In the absence 
of such a school, however, it is possible 
to inaugurate one in a local church, 
bringing in not only those already as- 
signed to specific teaching tasks, but 
also every other interested person. Such 
courses might be held one night a week 
for several weeks under the direction of 
the pastor or other religious leader. 
Emphasis should be placed on Bible 
study and principles of teaching. The 
personnel of this school might then be 
considered a reservoir from which to 
draw substitute teachers as needed. 

Your organization should be designed 
for Christian training from the cradle 
to the grave: namely, from the cradle 
roll through the nursery, beginners, 
primary, junior, intermediate, senior, 
young people’s, adult, and home de- 
partments. Each of these, excepting 
the home department, should have its 
own executive staff consisting of super- 
intendent, assistant-superintendent, sec- 
retary, treasurer, and teachers. The 
home department requires only the 
superintendent, because the work is 
largely one of calling on elderly and 
incapacitated people who are unable to 
attend the sessions. 

So much for organization. How 
about program? The presentation each 
week of a well-planned program in 
each department is just as important as 
an effective organizational set-up. Slip- 
shod methods and haphazard programs 
simply won't do. The church school, 
in all departments, must be made both 
attractive and spiritually helpful. It is 
remarkable how one will contribute to 
the other. But success in programming 
means careful planning on the part of 
the executive staffs at regular monthly 
meetings, and the programs should be 
planned months ahead. Excellent les- 
son and promotional material for each 


| department is available from your de- 


nominational and Other publishing 
houses. 

If the size of the church plant per- 
mits, each department, particularly the 
children’s, should have its own room or 
rooms with suitable equipment to en- 


| able it to function properly. 


The importance of a devotional pe- 
riod, particularly for the members of 
departments from the intermediate 


| through the adult, cannot be stressed 


too strongly. A_ stimulating worship 
period is possible if these several de- 
partments can meet in the assembly 
room at the opening of the session. 
One Sunday each month could be 
designated as “Songologue” or “Sing- 
spiration” Sunday, during which the 
first verse of perhaps a dozen old hymns 
could be sung uninterruptedly with or 





without instrumental accompaniment. 
This inspiring song service could be 
followed by spontaneous sentence pray- 
ers after which the members would re- 
turn to their respective departments or 
classrooms for lesson study. 

And how about music? This “uni- 
versal language” is entitled to as im- 
portant a place in church-school work 
as in any other sphere of life. There- 
fore, it should be high on the “must” 
list, even if it involves employing a di- 
rector of music. 

There are many occasions in church 
life where a consecrated orchestra 
would be helpful. Aside from the valu- 
able service such an aggregation would 
perform, it would provide an oppor- 
tunity for members who are musically 
inclined to express their talents in the 
church rather than being obliged to go 
outside of the church for such an op- 
portunity. This activity will also attract 
young people who are not now under 
church influence. 

Junior and young-people’s choirs, as 
well as male and mixed quartets com- 
prised of older people, might also be 
organized—and used regularly. 

Don’t neglect the possibilities in 
drama and pageantry! Self-expression 
plays an important part in the lives of 
young people, and .the church should 
provide the medium for such expres- 
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ls just one song that | have sung 
Should send the teardrops fleeing, 
It will have served a worthy end 
And justified its being! 

—Inez Clark Thorson 





sion. This art has a potency that cannot 
be disregarded in the plans of any up- 
and-coming school. It is recommended 
that those pageants be selected which 
require a number of characters so that 
the interest of as many young people 
as possible may be enlisted. Obviously, 
scenery, costumes, lighting and other 
necessary properties must be used if it 
is to be made sufficiently impressive. 
In every church school there are people 
who can be assigned responsibility for 
these. 

The importance of visual education 
is being more widely recognized, and 
in order to meet that need projection 
equipment, including religious film 
slides and films, are available for inclu- 
sion in the overall program of church 
schools. Thumbing through recent is- 
sues of CHrisTIAN HERALD, I was im- 
pressed by the number of advertisers 
who have such equipment and ma- 
terial available for church use. Inci- 
dentally, since the advertising policy of 
this magazine will permit only manu- 
facturexs and producers of high stand- 
ing to use its advertising space, there 
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need be no reluctance about patroniz- 
ing those firms thus represented. 

And how can you make the most of 
“special days,” such as Easter, Mother's 
Day, Father’s Day, Children’s Day, 
Memorial Sunday, Temperance Sun- 
day, Rally and Promotion Day, Deci- 
sion Day and Christmas? In order to 
have a well-rounded program prepared 
sufficiently in advance of those occa- 
sions, I suggest that the general super- 
intendent appoint to his staff a chair- 
man of special.days programs. 

The effective observance of Easter 
has already been mentioned. This spe- 
cial day can also be observed fittingly 
in each of the children’s departments 
at the regular session. Suitable ma- 
terial is obtainable from the headquar- 
ters of the various denominations. 

Recognition of Mother’s Day can be 
made most impressive. Special music 
for the occasion might supplement a 
talk, by an outside speaker or by a boy 
or girl, in the form of a testimony in 
honor of mothers and what a mother’s 
influence means. The same program, 
made applicable to fathers, could like- 
wise be arranged as a much-deserved 
tribute to them on Father’s Day. 

Children’s Day exercises might be 
held in the sanctuary in place of the 
regular morning worship with all de- 
partments occupying reserved seats. 
The service may be presided over by 
the pastor and general superintendent 
for the preliminary features, including 
the baptismal service particularly for 
children, but the actual departmental 
programs should be under the direction 
of the interested department superin- 
tendents. 

The value of Temperance education 
is as important today as it ever was— 
perhaps more so. Too much emphasis 
cannot be placed on the necessity of 
impressing on the minds of children 
and young people the dangers of alco- 
holism. Unfortunately, too little is be- 
ing done constructively to create Tem- 
perance sentiment in churches and 
church schools, The annual Temper- 
ance Sunday program for the youth and 
adult departments might include an 
inspiring talk on Temperance followed 
by the distribution of latest information 
regarding the alcohol problem. Allied 
Youth, with headquarters at 1709 M 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., is 
a national organization whose primary 
objective is to educate youth regarding 
the evils of alcoholism through the or- 
ganization of posts in high schools, col- 
leges, etc. A letter to this organization 
will bring suggestions for making the 
most of this emphasis. The W.C.T.U. 
(whose national headquarters is at 
Evanston, Ill.) also has some excellent 
materials for educative purposes. 

There is perhaps no occasion more 
important in the church school than 
Decision Day. Several Sundays before 
that day should be devoted to stressing 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Meet Today’s Challenge 


with Today's Proved Methods 





The tremendous power of motion pictures can 
now be applied with predictable success to 
your church program of religious education 
and approved recreation. 


The way has been shown in thousands of 
churches of all denominations where motion 
pictures have been found amazingly effective 
in improving attendance, in stimulating atten- 
tion, interest, and the desire to learn, and in 
increasing retention of lessons taught. 


Ample numbers of suitable motion picture 
films are at your command. Where and how 
to get them and how to handle every other 
phase of the church visual program are told 





in “Teaching Eternal Truths,’’ a booklet Bell & Howell Company, 7120 
which every progressive church leader should McCormick Road, va 45. 

’ Branches in New York, Holly- 
read. We ll gladly send you a copy upon re- weed, Weslinaten, OC. aad 
quest, without cost or obligation to you. 5 ages 


Churches find 
o 


PROJECTORS 
superior in these 
vital respects 


1 Picture quality. 

2 Sound quality. 

3 Easy, mistake-proof operation. 

4 Protection of film against scratch- 
ing, breaking, and heat damage. 

5 Efficient lubrication of all moving 
parts. 

6 Ease of replacing lamp, tubes, and 
belts. 

7 Ease of cleaning all optical system 
parts. 


8 Provisions for using such acces- 
sories as microphone, record play- 
er, and extra speakers. 
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k OR years I had dreamed of having 
a boy choir in our little Methodist 
church in South Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, When I discovered our six-year- 
old Tommy was a potential boy so- 
prano, the idea became fixed in my 
mind, The picture of a boy choir 
looked divine, and the idea fascinated 
me to the extent that I immediately 
started to work. 

Every new thing has to fight for its 
life, and so did this. There was the 
problem of keeping the boys interested 
in merely singing. And there was also 
the problem of selling the people of 
the church on the idea that it was a 
project good enough to have official 
vestments provided for their initial ap- 
pearance. The first difficulty began to 
disappear when the parents came to 
the rehearsals and served light refresh- 
ments to the youngsters. Perhaps the 
boys came for the eats at first, I don’t 
know; but they came. Then, too, there 
is something about a group of boys 
meeting together that helps hold _ in- 
terest. 

As to the vestment problem, time 
passed and nothing seemed to happen. 
I was getting low in spirits when, one 
Sunday morning after church, Mrs. 
Rockwell came from our congregation 
to the choir room and said, “Here is a 
check that I want you to use for your 
boys, because I’m interested in your 
project.” When I opened it and saw 
the amount was $50, my spirits soared 
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“The picture of a boy 


Boy 


choir looked divine, and the idea fascinated me... 
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Choir [5 Born 


By FREDA CAVENDISH 


Tis put his ile surplice on 
~ Aud. tied his flowing tie, 
‘jako was fair to look upon 
_ As he went singing by. 


He sang the hymns with gentle grace, 


That little boy of nine, 


| And there was something in his face 


Which seemed almost divine. 


A pious little child he seemed, 
An angel born to sing; 
Beholding him, none ever dreamed 
He’ddoa naughty thing. 
Yet many a sudden “ouch” proclaimed 
That he had smuggled in, 
For mischievous making, 
A most disturbing pin. 


And yet I think from high above, 
The Father looking down 

Knows everything he’s thinking 
And smiles when mortals frown, 

And in that spotless surplice white 
Which is his mother’s joy, ~ 

He knows he’s not an angel bright 
But just a healthy boy! 


.Epear A. Guest 


(Used by permission) 


so high I knew the road would be easy 
from then on. In no time at all the 
parents of the boys furnished the re- 
mainder of the money needed. 

In selecting the boys for the choir, I 
did not take only those who had good 
voices. I couldn’t have found eighteen 
good boy sopranos in a congregation 
which numbers only 375! Two little 
boys came and were so interested, but 
they couldn’t match a tone with me. 
My experience as a public-school music 
teacher would not let me turn them 
down until I had given them a chance. 
Then, too, the anxiety in their faces! 
Haven't you seen it? Well, I took them 
on. With practice and some individual 
attention they are both now singing in 
tune and singing melodies. 

I kept reminding myself that I am 
not just developing church musicians or 
operatic singing material, but trying to 
get those boys into the habit of going 
to church and making them feel that 
they are just as important to the church 
as the older people; also to undergird 
them with wholesome habits. 

The new vestments arrived soon and 
it was nearing Christmas. What about 
getting those eighteen boys to wear 
those long dark red skirts and white 
surplices! Would they do it? What if 
they refused after the church members 
had spent $150 on them? 

“Going My Wavy” was on at a Charles- 
ton theater, I called the manager. I 
thought perhaps Bing Crosby and his 
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boys could do a little psychological 
“preparing” for the group. The man- 
ager not only reserved a place for my 
boys to sit together but put on an extra 
short about the “Rockwood Boy Choir” 
for our benefit. I heard not another 
murmur from the boys about the “sissy 
surplices.” 

The Sunday night before Christmas 
came. My senior choir had prepared 
special music for the occasion which, 
of course, is always the backbone of a 
musical service, but the people were 
especially interested in the first appear- 
ance of the boys. To Episcopalians this 
is probably commonplace, but to us 
Methodists it was a brand new idea. 
The boys donned their robes—as proud 
as peacocks in their buster-brown col- 
lars and dark red Windsor ties! That 
processional coming down the center 
aisle of that little chapel, whose only 
light was a soft glow coming from 
lighted tapers in the windows flanked 
with pine, and the light from the red 
candles carried by both choirs, made a 
picture I'll never forget. They were 
singing “O Come All Ye Faithful.” 
When they reached the altar, the boys 
paused. As the seniors reached the 
choir loft they knelt, placed their 
candles on the altar and both groups 
sang “Silent Night.” People in the au- 
dience sat with their eyes swimming. 
It was a most impressive sight. 

Boys are mischievous and occasion- 
ally hard to handle, as everyone knows, 
More than once I have felt like hanging 
my harp on the willow, but each week 
would find me back there struggling 
with them. 

The boys have gradually improved, 
even to the extent of getting along to- 
gether; they don’t fight any more when 
they are outside the church, and that 
used to be a common occurrence. We 
had to have trials with a jury and all 
at first. Now their play doesn’t seem 
to be so intense. 

We are now finishing our third sea- 
son, At Eastertime a “gold-cross boy” 
is selected and two others who have 
done next best work. During the serv- 
ice the minister has them come forward 
and kneel. He places the ribboned 
cross on the honor boy and presents the 
others with white Testaments. The 
boys love this! They all want to be 
gold-cross boys. 

Every winter we let the boys play 
basketball following their rehearsal on 
Saturday. The high school is close to 
our church and the principal has been 
very cooperative. Last spring we or- 
ganized softball teams, and in the sum- 
mer there were picnics with their fam- 
ilies included. 

This is the most challenging task I 
have ever attempted. It takes patience, 
energy, interest, time and plenty of 
prayer to work with a group of boys. 
But the results for both them and me— 
and the church—are infinitely worth all 
the effort. THE END 
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This combination of facts will help 
your church organ committee 





Rica CHURCH ORGAN COMMITTEE has 
an important decision to make. 


Because that decision involves the 
musical enrichment of your church 
services, these facts should be weighed 
carefully. 


Some 16,000 churches have already 
chosen the Hammond Organ, because... 


1. It has beautiful depth of expres- 
sion and a vast range of tones un- 
surpassed by any other organ in 
the world. 


It provides a full range of true 
church tones. 


It is the only organ in the world 
that never needs tuning, regard- 
less of weather changes. That’s 
one reason why maintenance costs 
of the Hammond Organ are 
almost negligible. 


It requires no structural changes 
in your church. The Hammond 


Organ can be placed almost any- 

where and moved at will. 
5. No matter how large or small your 
church may be, the Hammond 
Organ can give you music of 
cathedral quality, due to its ex- 
clusive “reverberation control.” 
The Hammond Organ is not only 
the world’s most versatile organ, 
it is also the lowest-priced com- 
plete organ on the market. Small 
wonder it is the world’s most 
widely-used complete church 
organ— proved in actual opera- 
tion in churches of all sizes for 
many years. 
See and hear the Hammond Organ. 
Then you will fully appreciate what this 
combination of facts means to you... 
and why, since its introduction, more 
churches have chosen the Hammond 
Organ than all other comparable instru- 
ments combined. 

For more complete information, mail 
this coupon today. No obligation. 


FHIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC'S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 
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Hammond Instrument Company, 4214 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Without obligation, send full information on the new Hammond Organ, tested 
fund-raising plans, and a partial list of thousands of churches all over the 
country owning Hammond Organs. 
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You can carry the enthusiasm and interest of RALLY 
DAY on through the whole Sunday School year with 
Scripture Press Sunday School Lessons. 


These Bible-centered, pupil-slanted lessons have been 
roved in thousands of churches across the nation. Check 
or yourself the five big advantages of Scripture Press 


lessons: 


* 


@ Bibie-centered, with the whole Bible as the textbook. . 


* * 


@ Departmentally graded for all age levels, Nursery 
through Senior, with a Teacher Training Course for 


adults. 


@ Timely, with fresh editions every quarter to keep the 
material up-to-date, Beginner through Senior. 


®@ Correlated, with one central aim in worship, instruc- 


tion ond expression. 


® Adaptable to any Bible-loving Sunday School, large 
or small, short- or long-sessioned. 


LESSON THEMES 
FOR THE FALL QUARTER 


Nursery: Introducing Chil- 
dren To the Things of God. 


Beginner: Love Shown by 
Care ... Love Shown by 
Thanksgiving . . . Love 
Shown by Giving. 


Primary: Seeking to do 
God’s Will . . . The Com- 
ing of God's Son to do 
His Will. 


Junior: The Book We 
Study ... Stories of the 
Southern Kingdom .. . 
Preparation for the 
World's Saviour. 


intermediate: The Disciple 
Heroes, the secret of their 
greatness. 


Senior: General Prophecy 
- » . Prophecies Concern- 
ing Israel . . . Prophecies 
Concerning Christ. 


YES! Please send me the following: 
Sample lessons for 

C) Beg. C) Jr. 0 Sen. 

C) Pri. C] tnt. (J Tr. Trng. 


) Booklet on ‘‘How to get the WHOLE FAMILY 


FREE! log Supplement 
for Rally Day 
Supplies 
Name 
St. or RFD 
City _Zone___ State___ 


Church Position (if any) —— 


SCRIPTURE 


. CHA-88 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


into your Sunday School”’ 


(] Special Cata- 
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434 SOUTH WABASH, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS $ 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 35) 


the matter of accepting Christ as one’s 
personal Saviour. During this time the 
teacher should weave into the lessons 
his thought on what it means to be a 
Christian. This preparatory work is cul- 
minated on Decision Day. The names 
and addresses of those who make the 
decisions are given to the pastor so that 
he might visit them and perform what- 
ever other pastoral duties are required. 

Membership should mean something. 
The more we can magnify and dignify 
such membership, the less difficulty 
there will be in holding members. It 
should be the rule of each department 
and class that no member may be ab- 
sent one Sunday without that fact be- 
ing noticed by the visiting committee. 
A membership committee chairman 
should be appointed annually in each 
department and organized class. 

Finances? They have their impor- 
tance too. Every worthwhile organiza- 
tion must be capable here if it is to 
exist. The church school is no excep- 
tion, but it is well not to over-emphasize 
finances in such a way as to create an- 
tagonism. Finances take care of them- 
selves if the individual has the proper 
conception of his obligation to God. 
One of the duties of the church school 
is to clarify that conception. No child 
or adult should feel that he cannot at- 
tend because of his inability to con- 
tribute; it should be made plain that 
the desire is for the individual and not 
his money. 

Publicity for the church school is a 
matter too often neglected. No church 
school should be without a publicity 


| chairman, and perhaps a complete com- 


mittee capable of informing the public 
as to the major activities of the school. 
Posters, postcards, radio, films and 
newspapers are potent publicity agen- 
cies, but the newspaper is the one most 
widely used. I commend to your read- 
ing the book, “How to Do Publicity,” 
by Raymond C. Mayer, which your 
public library doubtless has available. 

What of the future? The future of 
the church and church school is at 
stake. Whether or not the church 
school achieves the high objective for 
which it was organized is not only de- 
pendent upon the cooperation of the 
membership of both the church and 
church school, but also upon the man- 
ner in which the pastors and officers use 
their talents of leadership. If we sub- 
ordinate self, glorify God, and are con- 
stant in prayer, seeking His guidance 
and leadership, there will be no cause 
for fear. 

Given consecrated and capable lead- 
ership, fully aware of the high im- 
portance of the task before them and 
eager to employ every method and de- 
vice that brings results, any church 
school’s program of religious education 
can be made to click! 
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ILLUSTRATOR: 


F YOU'RE looking for an afternoon of 

inild excitement, ask any three peo- 
ple—preferably workers in the vineyard 
of religious education—what they think 
of Rally Day. You very likely thought 
that Rally Day was as deeply rooted in 
American culture as popsicles. After 
you talk with these three, you won't be 
too sure, 

“Rally Day?” the first one repeats 
your question, with an initial show of 
interest promptly followed by a vacant 
stare. “Just what is Rally Day?” He 
asks it in the same genially disinterested 
tone he would question the present 
state of semantics at Marie Byrd Land. 

Number Two, on the other hand, 
knows what the term means but wants 
no part of it. “Don’t vou know,” he 
demands in a tone calculated to make 
you feel criminal for even bringing it 
up, “that Rally Ray is bad, very bad, 
educationally speaking?” As he goes on 
to elucidate on its alleged evils, vou 
shrink in shame for even mentioning 
anything so antiquated and so poten- 
tially dangerous to all the high aims of 
the religious education pundits. 

Number Three, on the other hand, 
will probably turn out to be an enthu- 
siast with an immediate nod of recogni- 
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tion for your subject, a reminiscent 
chuckle, and a bubbling account of pre- 
vious Rally Days wherein were fea- 
tured parades, floats, bands, and police 
escorts, 

If we encounter varied and even vio- 
lent reactions to a Rally Day that fol- 
lows summer, let’s move out of range. 
Let’s move to summer itself. There’s no 
uncertainty on that score: there’s one 
every year. And the attitude of a 
church toward summer may well indi- 
cate its health or unhealth. 

Many churches actually do maintain 
peak performances during the summer 
months, Rally Day, to such a church 
as this, would be both indefensible and 
unnecessary, 

There are other churches that deliber- 
ately, if prayerfully, close shop to some 
extent in July and August. In the fall 
they begin with the same suddenness, 
picking up where they halted. This 
sort of church would no more take to 
a Rally Day than would a public school. 

The rest of the churches—and_ thev 
must have an ample two-thirds majority 
—are caught somewhere between the 
other two approaches. There is a visi- 
ble letdown during the summer, but 
everyone feels pretty guilty about it. 
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And when it’s time to begin the fall pro- 
gram, they frankly admit that the re- 
creating of working interest requires all 
measures short of the atom bomb. Rally 
Day must have been thought up by the 
harried Sunday-school superintendent 
of such a church. 

For most churches, therefore, the 
Rally Day idea is still needed. No 
matter what it is called—Christian Edu- 
cation Week, Homecoming Sunday, En- 
listment Day—practically every church 
needs some device to help it get going 
in the fall. It seems pointless to be- 
come worked up about the evils of Rally 
Day, when you're going to have a rally 
day, whether or no! If summer slump 
is a reality, then Rally Day is a reality. 

Summer slump used to be taken very 
hard. We felt keenly that we were 
somehow failing in our responsibility. 
We could have learned from business. 
Any businessman, unless he’s selling 
seasonal goods, knows about summer 
slump. He has a Rally Day of his own 
brand. 

Certainly we could have learned from 
the radio. Radio has a terrific summer 
slump and advertises it without em- 
barrassment. The networks don’t go 
out of business, but they change pace. 
The Jack Bennys and the Fibber Ma- 
gees say good-bye the last of May, and 
don’t appear again until October. Not 
only are Jack and Fibber taking vaca- 
tions but they know that, during the 
summer, habits change. It just wouldn’t 
be good business for their sponsors to 
put winter effort into summer broad- 
casting. The summer radio audience is 
transient, and not too much interested. 
With the mercury at ninety-nine in the 
living room and a hundred and seven 
in the kitchen, one can be surprisingly 
untouched by the delicate operation in- 
volving the amputation of John’s head, 
in “Prunella Against the Storm.” 

Should not the churches, like the as- 
tute moguls of radio, admit the fact of 
perspiration? Summer slump must be 
taken for what it is. It may be built 
around; it may be used. It can’t be 
eliminated any more than the sun or the 
wind can be eliminated; and it dare not 
be ignored. 

Rally Day was given a new lease on 
life in the fall of 1931, and in some cir- 
cles it is not considered proper even 
to speak of it in the old terms. In that 
year, Rally Day grew into “Christian 
Education Week,” the eight-day period 
beginning with the last Sunday in Sep- 
tember and ending with the first Sunday 
in October. On every day of that week 
something is happening to get the 
church back into high gear—or at least 
out of reverse. Some of these plans 
may make sense for your church, others 
not. But you can use the usable and 
adapt the rest to your advantage. 

The first Sunday of Christian Educa- 
tion Week is given over to “Promotion 
Exercises.” (Just why promotions should 
be held in the fall, instead of at the 
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close of the previous school year, is a 
question that would occur to some 
churches.) This first Sunday might also 
be used for the traditional type of Rally 
Day service. 

Monday is devoted to a “Workers’ 
Conference.” Again, it would seem to 
a great many folk that this is a rather 
late date to be planning the fall pro- 
gram, 

Tuesday is suggested for “Family at 
Home Night.” Plans for this evening 
ought to be made as carefully as if out- 
side guests were invited. Responsibility 
for games may be assigned to one mem- 
ber of the family, music ta another, re- 
freshments to another, and decorations 
to another. There ought also to be some 
surprise elements in the evening's activ- 
ities. This would be a good time to 
talk about regular attendance at Sun- 
day school and church as a family goal. 
How can it be achieved? Let’s have a 
family council or pow-wow on the sub- 
ject! And what about studying the les- 
sons at home? Might this not be made 
into a family-wide affair? Conclude the 
evening with family worship, perhaps 
using a devotional booklet, and asking 
each member to participate with a fa- 
vorite verse of Scripture or a_ short 
prayer. Somebody had a good idea 
when he thought up the words, “The 
family that prays together is the fam- 
ily that stays together.” 

Wednesday becomes “Family at 
Church Night.” The midweek service 
is the least formal of the church-wor- 
ship sessions. It can be an ideal service 
for church family attendance.  Per- 
haps, on this particular night, there 
may be refreshments, served by the Sun- 
day-school teachers and pupils. The 
Sunday school is too seldom regarded 
as a possible feeder for the Wednesday 
night meeting. 

Thursday of Christian Education 
Week is “Community for Christ Night.” 
All churches in the community are fac- 
ing just about the same problems. They 
can make a greater impact together 
than they can make separately. Sup- 
pose the churches of Pittsburgh or Buf- 
falo or Kansas City should join in a 
great mass testimony at the beginning 
of fall! It could not fail to impress 
even those who did not attend. It 
would say, in bold type: “We churches 
are in business at the old stand. The 
Christ who brought us together is to be 
reckoned with in this town!” In the 
past, many Rally Day attempts at the 
spectacular have been displays of weak- 
ness rather than of strength; the overall 
impression has been one of puniness. 
A united witness is the best foot the 
churches can put forward to the world. 

Friday night is “Youth at Church 
Night.” All the young people of the 
church, from every group, are brought 
together in one big meeting. There is 
a thrill in actual physical bigness, in 
being with many others who are pres- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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WHAT THE ‘OPAQUE PROJECTOR’ CAN MEAN TO YOUR CHURCH 


ESTERDAY I found out about vis- 

ual aids. It took only thirty minutes, 
but Ill never forget it, for I learned 
more about God in that thirty minutes 
than I had learned listening to a thou- 
sand sermons. I saw the hand of God 
at work. 

Up to yesterday those words “visual 
aids” were just words, so far as I was 
concerned—words like “atomic fission” 
or “ten billion dollars.” I know that 
“visual” was somehow connected with 
“vision,” and that “audio-visual educa- 
tion” was something for educational 
experts to talk about. It was too techni- 
cal for me to bother about; it was a 
lingo beyond my ken. My youngster 
comes home from Sunday school occa- 
sionally with a picture the teacher has 
given him, and once in a while he tells 
me, “We had movies this morning.” I 
supposed it was just a part of this new 
“religious education” the preachers and 
the professionals were talking about, 
and I let it go at that. 

Maybe I was being criminally care- 
less about my boy’s religious education 
—like the parents of most Sunday-school 
children. But you see, they didn’t have 
anything like that—like pictures or 
movies—when I went to Sunday school, 
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By FRANK 8S. MEAD 
thirty years ago. They just rounded up 
a half-dozen boys or girls, hunted 
around desperately for a teacher ready 
to offer himself as a living sacrifice, and 
asked him to make God real to those 
kids in twenty minutes. They sat us 
down together in a circle entirely sur- 
rounded by noise and confusion and 
general juvenile deviltry; the teacher 
tried hard to convince us that God was 
good and great and all-powerful, or to 
explain the story of Jonah and the 
Whale so that we wouldn't laugh. They 
were good, sincere folks, those teachers, 
and considering the odds against them 
they did a pretty good job. But it was 
tough going, and a lot of the teachers 
just gave up and a lot of youngsters 
drifted away from the Sunday schools. 
The casualty rate was pretty high. It 
still is. 

But yesterday, in this semi-darkened 
room, I ran into a teacher who made me 
see God at work in my world; put it 
down in your notebook that what a man 
sees he never forgets. He was Herbert 
H. Myers of Charles Beseler Company 
in New York. He showed me a machine 
called an “opaque projector.” That 


didn’t mean much, either, until he 
snatched a gold pencil out of my pocket, 
and slipped it into the machine; in- 
stantly, there was the pencil, in gold, 
on the screen at the other end of the 
room. He picked up a piece of rock (a 
paper weight on the table), dropped 
that in the projector, closed the little 
door, and the rock was reproduced so 
sharply on that screen that I could trace 
the fashioning fingers of God in the vein 
of ore He had put there a million years 
ago! 

There was a dead fly on the table; we 
dropped him in, and I saw the common 
housefly as I had never seen him before. 
Mr. Myers took a big book and opened 
it to a highly-colored picture of Jesus 
feeding the five thousand, and the pic- 
ture leaped to the screen in full color. 
We took a map of Galilee, in the same 
book; then the operator of the machine 
took the little gold pencil and moved it 
back and forth across the map, tracing 
the route Jesus took. 

We saw God make a flower; we saw 
first the seed, then the first green shoot 
of the rosebush, then a bud, then the 
full flower: He made a rose before our 
very eyes—in color! You can show 
grass, insects, raindrops, and _ pictures 
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of elephants, rainbows, rivers, the 
United Nations Assembly, the mission- 
ary at work in Bongo-Bongo, the new 
church you're getting ready to build. 

It was a revealing, humbling experi- 
ence. I realized with a shudder how 
far behind the times I was in this field 
of religious education—and if there is 
any more important field, so far as our 
children are concerned, I don’t know 
what or where it could be. I was wrong 
completely in thinking that such meth- 
ods, such equipment, were used by a 
few big, prosperous churches with a lot 
of money to spend on these visual aids. 
I had been thinking in terms of big, 
insulated projection rooms and com- 
plicated electric projections and of films 
that had to be rented and lugged around 
by some self-sacrificing Sunday-school 
superintendent—and then lygged back 
to denominational headquarters on 
Monday morning. That takes time, pa- 
tience, and money—more money than 
most churches have. But with this 
opaque projector, you can help yourself 
to anything in the world gratis, and 
throw it on your screen. 

That means something to the average 
church. And it is the average church 
- that is using this projector. And it can 
be used all through the church, not only 
in the Sunday school. You can show 
pictures of Jesus and the children to 
the beginners, then pick the thing up 
and hustle it upstairs to the Men’s 
Bible Class and show them pictures on 
atomic energy out of the morning news= 
paper! The Ladies’ Aid could use it on 
Wednesdays, the Missionary Society on 
Thursdays; the boys basketball team 
could use it to diagram plays for Fri- 
day’s game with First Methodist Church. 
You can adapt it to any program. 

After all, it’s this adaptability that’s 
important. It’s what you can do with 
this thing that really matters. What’s 
important in any church or Sunday- 
school is not the equipment, but the 
message. Just what is it you want to 
teach? The Bible? You can make your 
youngsters see the Bible with this thing, 
as well as read and hear it. The life of 
Christ? All the pictures ever painted of 
that life are fuel for this projector. The 
journeying of Paul? You can follow him 
from Antioch to Rome, and every pic- 
ture, every paragraph ever written on 
the Roman Empire which he fought 
single-handed is waiting for you to 
throw on that screen. 

The United States Army is using this 
machine to teach strategy and health 
and morale and morals; colleges are 
using it to teach ten thousand courses, 
from domestic science to the philosophy 
of Plato. The pacifists are using it to 
teach non-resistance, the militarists to 
teach war. High schools, libraries, free- 
lance lecturers, women’s clubs use it. 

Why can’t the church use it to get 
across to old and young alike the great- 
est message in the world? Why not 
your church? THE END 
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THE DAY THAT SHOULD LAST 
(Continued from page 41) 


ent for the same purpose. But this 
meeting will not be merely “big.” It 
will be a demonstration of skills, . pre- 
view of fall and winter plans. It will 
make each young person decide, “Hey, 
I can’t afford to miss one Sunday of 
this!” 

Saturday becomes “Visitation Day.” 
Every person enrolled in the church 
school ought to be called upon by an 
interested church worker. Letters are 
good. Telephone calls are better, But 
you can’t beat personal visits, particular- 
ly by laymen and women. Parishioners 
expect the pastor to call; it’s part of his 
job. But let Bill’s teacher come to see 
Bill and his parents, and we're im- 
pressed. Let one of Bill’s classmates 
call, making known that he is coming 
on a special mission—to invite Bill to 
show up at class—and the chances are 
that Bill will be there when the doors 
open. The trouble with much church 
visitation is that visitors are scared stiff 
to make it look like anything more than 
a social call. They talk about every 
subject under the sun except why they’re 
there. If they get around to mention- 
ing the church at all, it is an apologetic 
afterthought. 

The concluding Sunday of Christian 
Education Week is a time for the dedi- 
cation or installation of new officers and 
church-workers. If the suggested dates 
are used, this will also be World Com- 
munion Sunday, with its further oppor- 
tunity for spiritual fellowship with be- 
lievers everywhere. 

For some churches, the time schedule 
of Christian Education Week is off by at 
least a few weeks. One pastor says, 
“Rally Day should come the Sunday fol- 
lowing the opening of the public 
schools, This is the psychological time 
for church activities to resume.” 

In one state, Rally Day and Rally 
Week led up to institutes of church 
leadership that were scheduled through- 
out October and November. A major 
part of rally activities was the oppor- 
tunity given to church members to reg- 
ister for these coming courses. 

One church distributes at this time 
a calendar of the next year’s events. 
The resources of the church are listed 
in dramatic form, and the pamphlet con- 
cludes with spaces for the listing as well 
of personal resources and how they 
might be used in the work of the church. 

The rally season is an excellent time 
to take an inventory of skills, talents, 
specialized knowledge, even posses- 
sions. It would be a lifesaver, at times, 
if someone were able to turn to a file 
and discover where to get three solo- 
ists or five automobiles in a hurry. The 
church that is fully aware of the abili- 
ties to which it has access is fortunate 
indeed. 

The First Christian Church of Can- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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By JOHN O. GROSS 


Por ANGELES, America’s north- 
most city on the peninsula in the 
State of Washington, is demonstrating 
that unchurched populations not di- 
rectly accessible to established churches 
can be reached. This community of 
10,000 has a fleet of buses, and every 
Sunday morning they make regular 
runs to bring children and adults to 
Port Angeles churches for Sunday- 
school and worship services. About 450 
children and adults each Sunday are 
thus reached who otherwise would be 
unable to go to Sunday school or 
church. 

It all began with one of the city’s 
traffic officers, Nick Carder. In 1938, 
he offered his car to any children in 
one of the suburbs who wanted to go 
to town to Sunday school. The re- 
sponse was so great that his car could 
not accommodate the number of chil- 
dren who applied for transportation. 
Anxious to meet the requests, Carder 
on his own responsibility raised enough 
money to buy a second-hand bus. The 
demand for transportation continued to 
increase and another one was added. 

Shortly after the second bus was 
purchased and before it was fully paid 
for, Nick Carder and his wife were in 
an automobile accident. His injuries 
proved fatal, and the transportation 
work he had carried on along with the 
unpaid debt on the bus could not be 
handled by his widow. She appealed 
to the Port Angeles Kiwanis Club to 
continue the work started by her hus- 
band. 


Now, it happened that the Kiwanis 
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A Sunday School bus makes a pickup for the homeward-bound journey. 


Club had been looking for a project for 
its Spiritual Activities Committee. Here 
was one ready-made, with unusual op- 
portunities, yet it was heavily loaded 
with difficult problems. Did the Ki- 
wanis Club want to go into the trans- 
portation business? New buses would 
have to be purchased soon to take the 
place of the two secondhand ones, and 
then there would always be the peren- 
nial problem of maintenance, liability 
insurance, repairs and operation. Ob- 
serving members of the club saw the 
headaches that the project carried and 
prepared the membership against any 
surprises if going became rough. 

But in spite of expected difficulties 
there was a sympathetic sentiment for 
it. Among its foremost advocates was 
Clay Wolverton, the chief of Port An- 
geles’ fire department. With a gesture 
of confidence in him, the club voted to 
adopt the program—provided Wolver- 
ton would direct it. 

Wolverton himself once had been in 
the bus business. Following World 
War I he had operated a fleet of sev- 
enteen buses. But this was not the 
same as a commercial adventure. No 
regular revenue came in for gasoline, 
oil, parts and repairs. At first the mem- 
bers of the fire department kept the 
buses in running order. In fact, they 
did more than repair them; they ac- 
tually rebuilt the interior of the buses 
and changed the seating arrangement 
from long benches on the side to rows 
of two seats with an aisle between. 
Later they upholstered the seats. 

_ Filling stations in the community do- 


nated gasoline and oil needed for the 
Sunday runs, Garages and auto supply 
stores gave essential replacement parts 
to keep the buses repaired and safe for 
the road, Volunteers served as drivers. 
In all, the success of the work was im- 
mediate and the many persons who 
joined in to lend a hand in making it 
succeed quickly saw its far-reaching 
possibilities. They saw that Port An- - 
geles now had a practical way with 
which to combat spiritual illiteracy and 
make its churches accessible to all who 
desired their ministrations. 

In 1941, Kiwanis International gave 
the Port Angeles bus project the high- 
est rating of all Kiwanis Club activities 
in the United States. That year an av- 
erage of 171 persons were hauled each 
Sunday. 


OW, after ten years of continuous 
operation, the program has become 

an accepted part of its routine religious 
work, The two original secondhand 
buses have been replaced with four 
new ones with steel bodies which seat 
54 passengers each and one that seats 
24, The operation has gtown too large 
for the few willing volunteers to handle. 
The fire chief, Clay Wolverton, is given 
a budget of $10,000 annually for their 
operation and he now manages them 
like a commercial operator, The pre- 
carious charity aspects have been sup- 
plemented by dependable business 
practices. The repair work is handled 
by the local garages and is promptly 
paid, and all necessary supplies are 
purchased. In other words, the whole 
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ATTENTION! 


Sunday School Teachers 
- and Superintendents 





Pua BAU eo 
STORY ALBUMS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


’ 
Stagepirations exciting Bible and 
Missionary record-albums capture and hold 
the interest of red-blooded, adventure-seek- 
ing youngsters. Narration and dramatiza- 
tion by Wendell P. Loveless and assisting 
staff. Here are dramatic, action-packed 
records that will be played over and over 
again—geared to thrill the younger set. 





MISSIONARY ADVENTURES 
Album No. 1 includes story Album No.2 relates story of 
of David Livingstone and the John Paton and the Canni- 
Lion; The Brave Princess and bals and Missionary Adven- 
the Fire-Goddess—Six sides. tures in Burma (Adoniram 
and Ann Judson) — Six sides. 
BIBLE STORY ADVENTURES 
Album No. 1. David and Album No. 2. Daniel in the 
Goliath and The Healing of Lions’ Den and The Queen 
Naaman — Six sides. a Saved Her People—Six 
sides. 
Albums available in two editions: 
Regular edition with album—peralbum .. . . $3.79* 
Non-breakable cherry-red vinylite edition with album— 
Pevream . sce ete ete hw ow t OF 
*Add 10% for shipping and insurance, 


-= MAIL COUPON TODAY 


SINGSPIRATION, Dept. CH-8 Wheaton, Ill. 

Please send 

piqn-Sroamabte O regular OC edition of albums checked 
elow : 

Missionary Adventures—Album 1 0 Album 20 
Bible Story Adventures—Album 1 0 Album 20 
Special offer—SINGSPIRATION pays tax and handling 

on orders of $10.U) or more. 


I enclose $ 


Name 


SOON sinistral lilt cctiaitca dna 
a ee State 








GOWN S 


*Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


fe Church Furniture - Stoles 
m= Embroideries - Vestments 
| At > Hangings - Communion 

su Sets . Altar Brass Goods 

Ft CATALOG ON REQUEST 
Th M | CHURCH GOODS 
< 
VENUS e eeecpem 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 
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project through a ten-year period of 
experimentation has settled down and 
developed a dependable program based 
upon good business administration. 

The buses serve all twelve churches 
in Port Angeles. These are, alphabeti- 
cally, the Assembly of God, Apostolic 
Faith, Baptist, Catholic, Episcopal, In- 
dependent Bible, two Lutheran, Meth- 
odist, Nazarene, Pentecostal, and Pres- 
byterian. No charges have ever been 
made of partiality. The drivers come 
from all of the churches yet recruit pas- 
sengers for no special one. The Knights 
of Columbus furnish five drivers month- 
ly for the early bus that carries wor- 
shippers to the 8:45 a. m. mass at the 
Catholic Church, but they also make 
two additional round-ups for the 9:30 
Sunday school and 11 o'clock worship 
services for the Protestant churches. 

The bus program has become a com- 
mon tie holding all of the religious or- 
ganizations together. The community, 
as may be noted from the list of 
churches, has several with wide differ- 
ences in beliefs and*practices. Yet all 
alike utilize the buses in their efforts to 
extend their reach, 

Raising $10,000 annually for the bus 
project might be a problem to some 
communities, but here again this one 
has demonstrated its resourcefulness in 
doing the unusual. Out of the waste 
cardboard boxes and newspapers which 
elsewhere are usually thrown away, 
about $7,500 is realized annually. 
Fortunately, there is a manufacturing 
concern in Port Angeles that processes 
cardboard boxes and newspapers into 
various kinds of containers. The mer- 
chants, at the end of each day, place 
their waste cartons and cardboard boxes 
on the sidewalks for the city’s garbage 
trucks to pick up. The city donates 
the use of the trucks, but the project 
pays for the labor. 

In addition to the daily collection of 
cardboard, there are two collections’ of 
newspapers and magazines made each 
year by the churches—with the min- 
isters manning the trucks. The minis- 
ters’ part in this connection has become 
traditional. From the sale of old news- 
papers and magazines about $2,000 is 
derived annually. 

The third source of income is chew- 
ing-gum-ball machines. These are scat- 
tered throughout the city in all sorts of 
places. The Washington sales tax keeps 
plenty of pennies available and gum 
sales net about $500 each year. 

In addition to the $7,500 raised by 
the above means, the balance of the 
$10,000 budgeted comes through per- 
sonal gifts and from miscellaneous 
sources. In general, the need for the 
buses is taken for granted and no dif- 
ficulty is experienced in raising the 
money for them. With the Kiwanis 
Club backing, the program is relatively 
free from financial worries. During the 
time of gasoline rationing sufficient 


| quantities were allowed by the ration 
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RECORD. Twenty-five years of perfect 
Sunday-school attendance is the almost 
unbelievable record set by the attractive 
lady above—Lois Lee McClain Clark of 
Munnsville, N. Y. She began her quar- 
ter-century at the age of 2 in Elk City, 
Okla.; travel, college, accidents, weather 
have never prevented her from showing 
up somewhere—and always on time—in 
a Sunday school. Thus she has attended 
church schools in 37 communities, «a 
dozen states and Canada. She says she 
never felt any compulsion, but attended 
Sunday school wherever she was in the 
twenty-five years because “I wanted to.” 
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board to keep the kuses running. 
Twenty regular men are on the list of 
drivers, but no one is asked to drive 
more than one Sunday in each month. 

Fire Chief. Clay Wolverton’s day off 
is Saturday, and most of that day is 
given to the completion of arrange- 
ments for Sunday. He looks after each 
detail and takes no chances. In the ten 
years of operation there has not been 
an accident. 

Now each Sunday 450 persons use 
the buses. From the inception of the 
plan the number using the buses has 
shown an increase—never a decrease. 
They have done much to create public 
sentiment in favor of Sunday school 
and church attendance. In all, the five 
buses travel about 150 miles every 
Sunday. 

The buses are also used for the sum- 
mer daily vacation Bible schools. Last 
year they hauled over 400 children en- 
rolled in daily vacation Bible schools to 
and from their homes. In addition, 
they are available to any church for 
transporting youth groups to summer 
camps and assembly grounds. 

Obviously this experiment has suc- 
ceeded in Port Angeles because of cer- 
tain unique advantages found in this 
city. Duplicating the program in detail 
elsewhere might be difficult, but is by 
no means impossible. In any case, it 
stands as a reminder that where there 
is a real desire to meet the problem of 
the unchurched, very few obstacles are 
really insurmountable! THE Enp 
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THE DAY THAT SHOULD LAST 
(Continued from page 44) 


ton, Ohio, with one of the largest Sun- 
day schools in the nation, engages in no 
hoopla at rally season. “We endeavor 
to contact all the absentees,” says Pas- 
tor-Superintendent P. H. Welshimer, 
“but do not attempt anything spectacu- 
lar. We have a brief program of music 
and a short address in each department 
concerning the work of that department. 
Then we proceed to the regular lesson, 
so that the day may be managed as 
every other Lord’s Day -through the 
year. Many telephone calls and per- 
sonal calls constitute the principle 
methods we use.” This is a church with 
a Sunday-school enrollment of 6,400. 


HERE are two other secrets that 

come to light from _ successful 
churches. The first is this: They have 
planned what they are going to do. 
Thinking in advance may be a difficult 
habit to establish; there seems to be so 
little urgency to push it along. But 
when the urgency comes, it is too late. 
The successful program for Rally Day 
or Christmas or Easter or Harvest Home 
or St. Swithin’s Day is a planned pro- 
gram, The farther ahead it can be 
planned, the better. A church needs no 
equipment, beyond a calendar and a 
pencil, to rough in a schedule for a year 
—or even more—in advance. 

When we put on a building cam- 
paign, we know exactly what we are 
going to do and on exactly what dates, 
till the building is dedicated. Is there 
reason to be more impromptu when we 
are building a Kingdom with flesh and 
blood? 

There is another secret: The going 
churches make Rally Day last. What- 
ever they call it, however they recognize 
it, they conserve the benefits of the rally 
idea, Sunday after Sunday. The edu- 
cators are afraid of one big splurge that 
is so successful that everyone has to 
take a month off to rally from the Rally. 
Rally Day is only a starting-point. It is 
not a peak beyond which all else is 
downhill. We want a great Rally Day 
so that our people will then be on hand 
for the teaching program the rest of the 
year. We want to be able to say, “Rally 
Day? Why, you’re just getting on the 
bus. Wait till the bus starts, then you 
will really see something!” 

Those three opinions about Rally 
Day—if we could only put them to- 
gether! The intense enthusiasm, the 
disinterest in what seems to be imprac- 
tical, the educational direction that 
could result in a long, steady pull. 

Then we'd really have a Rally Day, 
if that’s what you want to call it. We’d 
have one that would last a long, long 
time. You could almost suspect that it 
might revolutionize a good many of 
God’s timid little churches as well as 
some of His panting, jaded saints. ENp 
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Deaconess Memorial Chapel, Evansville, Indiana 
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Om the finest in furnishings 
merit a place in your church. 
And the finest is what you get 
when you specify products of the 
American Seating Company— 
where expert skill combines with 
long experience to produce church 
furniture that’s first for beauty, 
craftsmanship, and serviceability. 


Pulpit and communion sets, 
fonts and lecterns are delivered 
promptly. Also available are chan- 
cel furniture, folding chairs, tables, 
and other Sunday School furniture. 
If you’re thinking of re-seating 
your church, be sure to plan on fa- 
mous BODIFORM PEWS. Write 
for full details today. 


ctmecan Sealing Company 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan ¢ Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


WORLD'S LEADER 
Manufacturer of Church, School, 


IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Auditorium, Theatre, Transportation, 


Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 





Famous for 


inches. $2.2 
14 by 20 inches. 


No.10. Banner Class. 


No. 15. Banner Class. 





of quality. Price includes hardwood 
cross sticks, cords and gold finish ends. 


No. 1. Cradle Roll. Grom. No design. 14 by 20 
No. 4. Junior. Dark Plies we open Bible design. 


No. “8. Bible Class. Red with design. 14 by 20 
inches. $2.25. 

No. 9. Star Class. om with gold star. 14 by 
20 inches. $2.25. 


by 20 inches. $2.25 

No. 11. Cradle roll. Green with ‘ ‘Baby Moses’’ de- 
sign. 14 by 20 inches. $2.25. 

No. 12. Beginners. Red with oe Samuel’ de- 
sign. 14 by 20inches. $2.2 

No. 13. Primary. Green with “Good Shepherd’ 
design. 14 by 20 inches. $2.2 


years as the standard 


$2.2 


Royal blue or maroon. 14 


Blue with pen Bible de- 
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Order from your dealer 
Catalog free on request 


No. 16. Banner Attendance Class; Bine. No de- WM. H. DIETZ, Inc. 


sign. 17 by 27 inches. $3.00. 
No. 17. Banner Offering Class, _ Purple. No design, 20° So. Wabash, Dept. 105 
17 by 27 inches. $3.00. CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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MOODY PRESS - ANOTHER MINISTRY 
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For every Christian and every Christian 
family, good books are important. 


Each year through Moody Press, such 
books are brought within reach of countless 
Christian homes—outstanding books of ref- 
erence, much-needed helps for Christian 
workers, the writings of great Bible teachers, 
devotional books, Christ-centered books for 
children, and treasures of the past reclaimed 
through new editions of great Christian 
classics. 

Bringing the best in Christian literature 
within reach of God's people is not a new 


Christian Reading for Christian Living 


idea in Christian service. D. L. Moody, con- 
cerned about the lack of inexpensive Chris- 
tian books, began the work in 1894. Today 
Moody Press carries on this great ministry 
of publishing and distributing the kind of 
books Christians need to read and own. 


You profit in a personal way and share in 
this important work each time you buy a 
book published or distributed by Moody 
Press. In addition, as you support the other 
vital work at Moody Bible Institute, you help 
to strengthen the school which carries on this 
ministry in print. 


\_ | 
“For more than 60 years a GROWING lest 


- 
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MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE | ' 253 etetere PLACE « CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
4 





OF MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
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HAT a week-end that was at 

Mont Lawn® in the late fall of 
1947! “Mont Lawn-—late fall?” you are 
saying. “But Mont Lawn always closes 
down on Labor Day!” 

It always did close down on Labor 
Day. But that’s over now, as this story 
will explain. 

On this particular week-end nine 
tenement mothers and their children 
were having a week-end vacation at 
Mont Lawn. When they arrived on Fri- 
day afternoon, they had brought with 
them no mountain of luggage. About 
all they brought were sleeping things 
and diapers and such for the children 
who were there partly for the benefit 
that would accrue both to them and 
their mothers, and partly because they 
were too young to leave behind. 

The great event of the week-end, if 
you could single out one, came Saturday 
noon. It was a picnic, just for the 
mothers. To you, picnics may be noth- 
ing fabulous or even unusual. Try to 
imagine, though, what it would be like 


*The famed Children’s Home and Summer 
Camp for the children ,f big city slums, at 
Nyack, Rockland County, N. Y.; established 
in 1894 by Louis Klopsch, then publisher 
of CurisTIAN HERALD; owned and operated 
by CuristiAN HERALD, and supported by 
gifts, contributions and bequests from 
readers of this magazine. 
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BY JANET MABIE 


if you’d never been on a picnic in your 
whole life! 

First, the children were given their 
lunch and put down for naps; Mont 
Lawn staff people stood by. And away 
went the mothers, with Superintendent 
and Mrs. Mott and big baskets of picnic 
food, in the station wagon. 

Such freedom! No kids, yelling up 
from the street, “Ma! throw down-<a slice 
of bread!” just when you were trying to 
cook and pull in the washline and feed 
the baby all at once, with only one pair 
of hands, and a couple of other kids 
hanging onto your skirts. No baby bawl- 
ing because you parked him in the 
empty washtub on the floor to keep 
him from crawling up against the stove. 

In fact, nothing for the mothers to do 
but gaze around at real country, sniff 
the fresh air and enjoy food they didn’t 
even have to lift a finger to cook. Mr. 
Mott himself did all the cooking. Ham- 
burgers over the fire, potatoes baked in 
the wood ashes—did you ever hear of 





such a thing in your life? At home now; 
just try asking Mike, or Ladislaus, or 
Pietro to cook the meal! Just try—and 
stand well back while the roof falls in! 

A picnic, just for them! Think of 
that! And the food—did anyone ever 
taste anything like it before in this 
world? 

When the eating was done, the bas- 
kets packed up, everything neat and 
tidy, Mr. Mott drove them back again, 
and they all talked about this and that 
along the way. About how every child 
should get a nap in the middle of the 
day. About how, if you drink milk, it 
makes calcium for good teeth. About 
how carrots give something called car- 
rotine, something good for your eyes. 


OW does it happen that mothers 
and young children, and varied 
other groups, had week-end vacations at 
Mont Lawn last year after the summer 
season closed down—and will have 
them again this year? 

The idea was in the making for a 
long time. “How can we make Mont 
Lawn creatively useful the year ’round, 
instead of just two months in summer?” 
was a question Mr. Mott and CurisTIAN 
HERALD had been asking themselves for 
some time. 

The growth and expansion of Mont 
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Imagine! You can 
take your pick of 
dozens of gorgeous 
Fall dresses-——with- 
out a penny of cost. 
And you earn up to $28 
weekly in cash be- 
sides! That’s what we 
offer you for repre- 
senting us in_ your WELEKL 
spare time. Show 
our popular frocks 
to your friends, then send us their 
orders. Collect handsome cash commis- 
sions in advance. No canvassing or 
experience necessary. Pleasant, digni- 
fied business. Get free details and 
Portfolio of new styles. Send no 
money. Everything furnished FREE. 
Rush name, address and dress size 
on penny postcard, Fashion Frocks, 
Desk A2028, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. Ps ; 
- . 
Ar SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 
é é, Gorgeous Satin and Velour Designs 
MAKE Show Rich New Satin and Velour 50 
Gattea | Cards never before offered. Amazing May BS 
MONEY) Value! Gets easy orders fast! Gor- [77% 
FAST | Z°0us Christmas Cards with name, 50 a 
for $1 up. New features, clever ideas. 


Pays up to100% cash profit. Imprinted Stationery. 20 other 
money-makers sell at 60c to $1.00. Samples on Approval. 


PURO CO., 2801 Locust, Dept. 83-K, St. Louis 3,Mo. 


~ Xe2P Baby SAFE » 
from S-P-\-L-L-S ~ 


BABEE-TENDA* 
STURDY FOLDING SAFETY CHAIR 


Tuck your young squirmer in this 
low, tumbleproof chair for feeding or 
play. Patented safety features. Folds 
for easy carrying or storage. Converts 
to many-use junior table. Grand 
baby-gift. Doctor-approved. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
Not sold in stores. See 
phone book for authorized 
agency or write today for 
helpful illustrated folder. 


‘tee sour. THE BABEE-TENDA CORP. 
Dept.1-F, 750 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


9,000 worcers WANTED 
good books, hand- 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, 
some Scripture mottoes, Scripture calendars, 
greeting cards, novelties. Good commission. 
Send for free catalog and price-list. 

George W. Noble, The Christian Co. 
Dept. 9S, Pontiac Bidg. Chicago 5, Ill. 



















Learn about Earning Opportunities 


FREE—important tInformation Tell- 
ing How to Get Started. Do you want 
to be on the inside in the buildin: 
where big money is m 
. ce 


by Building Industry, 
Veterans.) Write today—no 

COMMERCIAL TRADES 
1400 Greenleaf Ave. 


obligation. 
INSTITUTE Dept. D17-8 
Chicago 26, 





WITH GORGEOUS 
* BIG-VALUE ASSORTMENTS 


) Sart em a3 


§ Easy way to make extra cash show- 

ing friends, ee co-workers 
nationally famous Wallace Brown “‘Fea- 

ture’’ Christmas Box Assortment . . . 21 
exquisite new designs. Sells for $1—up to 50c 

- protic for you, 18 brilliant other Christmas and 
Everyday ass’tsto boost your profits—Currier &Ives, 
Etchings, Religious. Christmas Carols, Gift Wrap- 
pings, 16-card All Occasion box, Stationery, other big 
money makers. Large selection LOW-PRICED name im- 
printed Personal Cards—specially featuring 25 for $1.50 
& 25 tor $1.95! Orders shipped direct to customers! 
Also big new album higher priced De Luxe Personals. 
SEND NO MONEY Just mail coupon and we'll 
send you on approval thrill- 

ing 21-card**Feature’’ Ass’t & Personal Cards FREE. 
Organizations: Write for our Fund Raising Plan. 


NEW! Sensational WALLACE BROWN, INC. 
mported English | 225 Fifth Av., Dept. H-13 
FLORAL CREPE} “New York 10, N. Y. 
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Lawn service has always been tied to 
existing conditions. Complex practical 
problems have to be solved. : As it stood, 
the design of the physical plant was 
purely for summer use. Water pipes laid 
near the surface of the ground; build- 
ings planned to be cool in hot weather 
but not to be warm in cold weather— 
that kind of thing. 

It takes time to analyze and work out 
the plus factors of drastic change. But 
the positive values of year ‘round use 
of Mont Lawn kept chipping away at 
the obstacles. And the 1947-48 year 
marked the exciting entering wedge of 
new activity. 

Suggestions as to underprivileged 
mothers and children who will profit, 
physically and mentally, from week-end 
vacations away from the city are made 
by the sixty social and other agencies 
which help in picking the two-week 
summer campers. 

Every week-end group leaves the staff 
with something unique to remember. 
For example, the staff will never forget: 


THE 9-YEAR-OLD in the sight-conser- 
vation group, sitting on the edge of her 
seat in the Chapel, her eyes closed, lips 
parted, face suffused with delight, drum- 
ming on her knees with her fingers in 
time to the music of the pipe organ... 


THE WEEK-END when a_ poignant, 
rather special bond linked the mothers 
of the visiting group, all of whose hus- 
bands and fathers were—in prison! The 
thing the staff remembered was how 
they talked and laughed among them- 
selves, how free they felt. In your home 
neighborhood, if your man is in prison, 
it makes you guarded. Wherever you 
go, you go with dread for soon someone 
may tell, point a finger, giggle, maybe 
send the word “jail-bird” winging past 
you like a bat, evil, cruel, taloned. 

But at Mont Lawn, for a week-end, 
they all felt safe. There was nothing to 
be whispered that all did not already 
know. Everyone understood the com- 
mon trouble, so there was no need to try 
to hide a secret. At least for a little 
while even the shame seemed less, and 
far away. And so, instead of misery and 
fear, they pooled their common release, 
making the most of everything, laughing 
as though laughter too were a fabulous 
discovery. Even if they had not seen it 


| for themselves, the staff would have had 


good reason to remember it. Because 
Monday morning there was a telephone 
call from the social agency. The woman 
had a catch in her voice when she said 
. << 

simply, “That was the most wonderful 
thing that ever happened to our people.” 


THERE was SAMMy and his mother. 
Mother never could seem to get her 
housework done because she always had 
to be looking out the window to see if 
anyone had pushed Sammy down in the 
street. Sammy is 6 and has an awk- 
wardly twisted club foot. 
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“Look, Ma, look!” Sammy shrieked at 
his mother one Saturday morning at 
Mont Lawn. “Look, Ma! I c’n swing 
higher’n anything. Lookit!” 

Mother’s lips trembled and she didn’t 
want Sammy to see her crying, so she 
pressed the fingers of her right hand 
against her mouth. “Yes, yes Sammy,” 
she called out the best way she could, 
“be careful you shouldn’t fall. It’s nice 
for you to be in the swing.” 

When had Sammy had a swing to 
himself? When had there been color in 
his face that was not from fever? But 
color, because it was a white winter in 
the country and Sammy was out in open 
space with the fresh wind blowing in 
his face. 

One week-end, twenty-three mothers 
and children of nine nationalities were 
picked to come to Mont Lawn from one 
neighborhood. 

“Home, we fight,” said the Polish 
woman, laughing around the circle be- 
fore the fire as if it were a good joke on 
them all. “Who’s the first in the line at 
the butcher?” “Jackie hit Eddie on the 
nose, and are you gonna hit Jackie, Mrs. 


HOME 


ow can four walls, 
A roof and floor, 
A cheerful fire, 
And open door 
Mean more to me 
Than gold galore? 


And yet it is not 
Bricks and stone 
That make the place 
We call our home. 
It’s love and faith 
That holds us safe. 
—Jane Lyon 


Slonimski, or will I do it because he hit 
my Eddie?” “Pick up the broken milk 
bottles on the stairs, Mrs. Burns, or I'll 
sue for cut my foot.” 

The others beamed with appreciation 
at her re-creation of familiar matters and 
she added, “But here—all good friends.” 
It was true enough. There they were, 
all the neighbors from the city—the Bra- 
zilian, the Turkish woman, the Pole, 
Italian, French, Puerto Rican, American 
Negro, Mexican, Scotswoman—discov- 
ering around an open fire at Mont Lawn, 
during a winter week-end, that they 
could get along with each other. 

“I save a few pennies,” said the 
Turkish woman shyly, “and some day, 
back home, I bake Turkish pastry, with 
honey, nuts, and you come to my house 
and see how tastes pastry in my home 
in Turkey.” 

“The way you make a scone—” Not 
for a long time had the Scotswoman 
had money to spare for scones, but it 
would be interesting to tell the Italian 
Mrs. Ferrucci how you’d do, if you did 
have money for such things. 

The crippled children make a Mont 
Lawn winter week-end linger long in 
anyone’s mind. Handicapped by polio, 
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birth injuries, cardiac difficulties, this 
group could do a great many things 
under their own power, only the pace 
had to be slower than for normal chil- 
dren, less strenuous. 

The unit programs are varied and 
sometimes the week-end groups are 
youth groups from the neighborhood 
houses. Usually the week-end marks 
the first adventure out of the city for the 
boys and girls. If you have any reserva- 
tions as to Mont Lawn being adapted 
to this year ‘round use, hear the story 
of Jimmy and then see what you think. 

Jimmy had a two weeks’ summer va- 
cation at Mont Lawn when he was 11. 
It was his nature to be loyal, but home 
was rather dreadful and the impression 
Mont Lawn made on Jimmy was of a 
corner in Heaven. 

Turn the calendar ahead seven years. 
Jimmy’s father, who just never seemed 
to get the knack of life, had given up 
and died. Some time afterward his 
mother died too, in a mental hospital. 
Seven children were left. Six girls and 
Jimmy. 

Social service 
various solutions. 

“I guess,” Jimmy said thoughtfully, 
“that we'll keep the family together.” 
Gallantly determined as he was, over- 
riding him was forestalled. 

Two of the girls had jobs. Jimmy di- 
vided the housekeeping up between 
himself and the other four girls. Things 
went along pretty well until— 

The Army took Jimmy. 

He was gone a year and a half, but 
he had left a tight little corporation, 
which was his family, behind him and 
nothing went seriously wrong in his 
absence. 

Out of the Army, one of the first 
things he did was join up at the Neigh- 
borhood House again, the same one from 
which he had gone to Mont Lawn, that 
summer he was 11. 

And now Mont Lawn was expanding 
its usefulness, to take week-end groups 
through the winter. Of course you've 
guessed it. In view of the showing he’d 
made as head of his family, who better 
than Jimmy could lead one of the week- 
end groups? 

When they asked him if he’d like to 
go, at first he just looked at them, as 
though someone had asked him how 
he’d like to fly to the moon! 

He shot them a crooked little grin. 
He said something that sounded like, 
“Gosh! Mont Lawn! Me?” Tears stood 
forth suddenly in his eyes, but there are 
times in life when there’s no call to be 
ashamed of a few tears from the heart. 
And finally he said, politely, “Well, 
thanks, I’d sure like that.” 

Many services are going into the 
leaven which is Mont Lawn’s new phase. 
And, judging from the fragments col- 
lected here from its 1947-48 winter day- 
book, it rather looks, doesn’t it, as 
though the whole idea were on the right 
trackP THE END 


agencies suggested 


Are you in the know ? 





When it’s a foursome, what's 
your policy? 
0 Fair play 
0 All's fair in love 
0 Leave the field to Sue 


Even if he’s snareable, don’t be a male 
robber. Play -fair. Avoid hurting others. 


What's your winning weapon? 


0 Sharp chatter 
OO Samba know-how 
0 That starry-eyed look 


Chin music and fancy footwork may be fine. 
But try that starry-eyed look. It’s accom- 
plished with a colorless brow-and-lash cream 
that helps condition ’em. Makes lashes seem 
longer. (Glamour for your lids, too, if Mom 
vetoes eye shadow). To win self-confidence 
| on “those” days, turn to Kotex — for the flat 
| pressed ends that prevent revealing outlines. 

Likewise, for the extra protection of an ex- 

clusive safety center. Your secret weapon 
| against secret woes! 





Besides, a halo can be mighty becoming. 
And when trying days needle you, seek 
the comforting angel-softness of new Kotex. 
The kind of softness that holds its shape— 
because Kotex is made to stay soft while 
you wear it. Surictly genius! So is the snug, 
comfortable fit of your new Kotex Sanitary 
Belt that’s all-elastic—non-binding ! 





Would a smart “red head” wear— 
0 Pink 
0) Orange 
0D Cerise 


So you’re tired of “traditional” colors. You 
crave a change to—(s-sh!) pink —but you’ve 
heard it’s taboo for red heads. Well, 
wear that dreamy pink confection. With 
beauty experis’ blessing! Any pale pink 
with a subtle gold tone; like a very delicate 
flesh or coral. It’s smart to be sure your 
choice is right. And for problem days, 
you’re smart to choose exactly the right 
napkin. Try all 3 sizes of Kotex! Find the 
one that suits your needs. 


More women choose KOTEX * 
than all other sarttary napkins 


*T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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HARITY begins at home, they ‘say, 
and so should woman’s church 
work. Mothers send their children to 
Sunday school to learn about the teach- 
ings of the Bible, but sometimes forget 
that most of their youngsters’ living 
occurs outside of the church. Every 
Christian family wants the children’s 
religion to be practiced not only during, 
but before and after, this one hour on 
Sunday. 

But how to effect this is a real prob- 
lem. Youngsters are always busy with 
extra-curricular activities—movies, radio 
programs, playmates, and so on. Parents, 
too, have varying work schedules to 
keep, and the family may not be able to 
eat even one meal with everyone pres- 
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ent. It takes much planning, persever- 
ance and cooperation to make religion 
part of daily living in the home. And 
it really seems to be a woman’s work to 
spark her family’s interest and provide 
the opportunities for a fuller, richer life. 
As a starter, “grace at mealtime” is a 
simple religious rite. When you decide 
to have grace before meals, do it regu- 
larly, whether guests are present or not. 
Each member of the family can take a 
turn at saying the words of thanks. 
The old-fashioned morning session of 
family prayers has been jostled aside in 
our modern busy day. Instead, mothers 
and fathers must concentrate on teach- 
MARTIN 


ILLUSTRATOR: GRACE 


cipeeneiaicaainionmempmsenaanaianciang 


arse necoce itor 


ing simple prayers to children and en- 
couraging them to create their own. 
Perhaps when all are gathered for a 
special occasion, or at the close of “fam- 
ily night,” a family prayer would fit in. 

Some families, who wish to have a 
little more ceremony in their religious 
life, have a prayer altar—a home-style 
worship center—in their homes. Set in 
a quiet corner, or in the bedroom per- 
haps, it is a place for the Bible or prayer 
book. Lighted candles at either side or 
a religious picture or a few flowers make 
it a special place. 

Religious pictures in a home, religious 
books and magazines and the frequent 
telling of Bible stories and reading of 
Scripture, impart a wholesome Christian 
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atmosphere to any home, Instead of 
lurid “comic” books, see how much your 
child will enjoy the dramatic struggle 
of David and Goliath, the fortitude of 
Daniel in the lion’s den. There are 
many books of Bible stories especially 
prepared for reading to children. The 
publishing house affiliated with your 
own church distributes leaflets 
booklets containing helps for making 
the Bible come alive for children. To 
dramatize these stories, show the little 
ones how to make sandbox pictures of 
Biblical lands and map the journeys of 
Biblical characters; show them how to 
make “stained-glass windows” out of 
treated paper, shadow boxes and minia- 
ture replicas of Christmas and Easter 
scenes, There are many ideas in print 
for a variety of creative crafts even a 
little child can successfully undertake. 

Besides Bible stories, family reading 
of the great books of the past can be an 
adventure, and offers unequalled op- 
portunity for parents to point up a moral 
or discuss the problems encountered 


e The Idea Department: 


AST month we discussed some of 

the ways of preparing newspaper 
publicity for your church activities. 
Newspaper articles and posters around 
town or on the church lawn represent 
the best means of reaching a large num- 
ber of people, especially those who do 
not belong to your own circle. Most of 
the following suggestions for publiciz- 
ing church activities are directed to se- 
lected groups of people, members, pro- 
spective members and friends. 

Picture Postcards have a wealth of 
publicity possibilities. A photograph of 
your church and grounds taken when 
they look most attractive, or a repro- 
duction of the architect’s drawing of 
the building you are planning to erect, 
can be printed on postcards. These 
cards are good for members to buy for 
correspondence, and also might be 
placed in local stationery and card shops 
to be sold to tourists. A lovely winter 
scene or the doorway of the church 
decorated for Christmas could be re- 
produced on a plain card to be sold as a 
Christmas greeting; a drawing or photo- 
graph of the altar banked with flowers, 
a chapel, or a special window—these 
can be prepared for an Easter card. For 
someone with his own dark-room equip- 
ment, cutting the correct weight paper 
stock and printing up the negatives 
would be easy and not expensive. There 
are also companies all over the country 
who print postcards. The prices natur- 
ally depend on the quality of card you 
want, whether you want to reproduce a 
drawing or a photograph, etc. 

Direct mail contacts with members— 
old, new and prospective—may result 
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therein. Immeasurable are the vistas 
opened and knowledge gained by the 
lucky children and their parents who 
have experienced the stories and teach- 
ings of great books. 

Every day presents a mother with 
many opportunities to show her child 
the wonders of nature, and to practice 
the lesson’ learned in Sunday school. 
When the children help Mother bake 
cookies or pick a bouquet of flowers for 
a sick friend, pack a Thanksgiving or 
Christmas basket for less fortunate fam- 
ilies, and accompany their parents when 
the baskets are delivered, they are learn- 
ing the Golden Rule. 

Holidays, birthdays and the holy days 
of Christmas, Easter and Thanksgiving 
mean much to a family which celebrates 
them together. Children enjoy helping 
with the cooking and the decorating of 
the house; they experience almost as 
much excitement from getting ready as 
from the pleasure of the day itself, Each 
family should have its own customs for 
birthdays and holidays, For instance, 


MORE 


in unfavorable publicity if they are not 
carefully scanned for “reader appeal.” 
First of all, the person’s name, title and 
address should be correct. A_ letter 
should be personal and friendly in tone, 
whether it is an appeal for funds, an 
announcement of a coming event, or 
the program for the new year, Catch 
the interest of the reader, so that she 
will want to read what follows. If you 
want action from those you write to, 
make it as easy as possible for them. 
Enclose an addressed envelope or a 
penny postcard to be checked and re- 
turned. If you can afford to enclose 
folders or related material with your 
mailings, they will add interest and in- 
formation. 

Members of the group are always, 
consciously or unconsciously, doing pub- 


WAYS TO 


there’s one family group that on Christ- 
mas Eve hangs stockings—but not just 
any old stockings. Each one is of red 
felt with the person’s name on it, and is 
used just once a year, Another family 
has a lovely birthday tradition: each one 
at the table takes a candle from the 
cake, makes a spoken wish for the birth- 
day child, and blows out the candle. An- 
other family always goes carolling on 
Christmas Eve to return home with 
friends for a hot snack before the mid- 
night service at church. These are the 
things that children fondly remember 
when they grow up—the things that 
help them to be better parents. 

Family sings or a family orchestra 
with each member offering his favorites 
for all to try; old songs and new hymns 
and popular music, classics and non- 
sense songs—all bring a group into closer 
spiritual, as well as melodious, harmony. 

Another family project might be the 
keeping of a large scrapbook with snap- 
shots of children and parents taken at 

(Continued cn page 55) 


GET PUBLICITY e 


licity for the church. When you con- 
sider that the meaning of publicity is 
free advertising, and that advertising 
means to notify, make known, proclaim, 
announce publically, you can imagine 
how far-reaching a few hasty words of 
criticism may be. You have met the 
women who are always disparaging, 
always complaining while seeming to 
do their duty. Be very careful not to 
ask such people to serve on executive 
committees, nominating committees, or 
as officers in your groups. You want 
women who are full of pep and enthusi- 
asm, who feel their organization is pro- 
gressing and that they are helping to 
make it go, who enjoy their church 
work and do not feel themselves put 
upon when asked to do a small job. 
These are the folks to maneuver into 


LARGE QUANTITY RECIPE FILE 
A Cake to Take 


The new Chiffon Cake, perfected by General Mills, is the cake to make 
for church affairs. Soft, tender, easily cut, it stays fresh for days. Sift 
together 214 cups sifted flour, 1144 cups sugar, one teaspoon salt, 3 tea- 


spoons double-action baking powder. 


Make a well in dry ingredients and add % cup salad oil, 5 unbeaten egg 
yolks, 34 cup orange or pineapple juice (part water may be used), one 
teaspoon vanilla or grated lemon or orange rind. Beat with a spoon until 


smooth. 


In separate bowl, beat one cup egg whites and 4% teaspoon cream of 


tartar until very stiff and dry. 


Fold egg-yolk batter gradually into egg 


whites, using a rubber spatula or wooden spoon. 

Pour into ungreased pan. Bake tube cake pan, 10” across by 4” deep, 
at 325° F., from 55 to 65 minutes; 9x13x2 pan at 350° F., for 45 minutes; 
cup cakes at 350° F., from 15 to 20 minutes. Be careful not to overcook. 


Serves 16 to 20. 


For toppings for this “Cake to Take,” check coupon on page 55. 
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EASY 
EXTRA EARNINGS 


THis GLAMOROUS way 


Many lovely ladies find that it's fun acting as 
models for the season's newest fashion accessory 
— LOVE BIRDS. It is the easy way to put 
lots of extra dollars in your pocketbook... 
money that you can use so many ways for the 
added pleasures which make life worth living. 
Here is an enjoyable way to get those welcome 
dollars without any extra time or effort. No 
canvassing nor solicitation is necessary. 


MAKING MONEY THE EASY WAY 


Everywhere you go, women will exclaim with 
delight at this brilliant jewel-tone ornament. 
Just wear them smartly on any formal or in- 
formal costume. Fasten them jauntily on a hat. 
Use them to high-light your hair. LOVE BIRDS 
glamourize the simplest dress, coat or sweater. 


LOVE BIRDS BRING IN THE DOLLARS 
When you are entertaining in the home...or 
whenever you go out you can wear LOVE 
BIRDS in a hundred distinctive ways. You'll 
find that you will be busy taking orders for 
mationally advertised LOVE BIRDS from neigh- 
bors and friends. Women you meet at dinners, 
dances, clubs, and other social affairs will 
want them, too. If you belong to an organiza- 
tion, you can raise money quickly for impor- 
tant activities by appointing a committee to 
introduce LOVE BIRDS in your community 


SEND NO MONEY 

The best part of it all is that you can start 
making real money this easy way without any 
investment. Just mail the coupon now and your 
LOVE BIRDS—hand-woven and styled in flash- 
ing metallic color—will be sent to you without 
any prepayment or C.O.D. Charges. Start at 
once to earn big cash profits with this new 
fashion accessory sensation. Mail the coupon 
today! 
inhcsne-m hepato nasa netimaimmatcas eambecctan 

MASON NOVELTIES INC DEPT. Cl 
| 38 West 33rd Street, New York 1, N.Y. | 
| Please rush my model pair of LOVE | 
BIRDS, with easy money-making plan 
| for extra dollars. If not delighted, I will | 
return samples without any cost or 
I obligation. 
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EN Now... realsavingsthat help 
F, A fad you Beat High Prices on 
yy RSs family and home cottons! 

8 AEP) Write today for FREE Cat- 

iA alog of thrilling cotton val- 
ues, in shirts, dresses, un- 
derwear, children’s wear, 

a prints and fabrics, towels, 
sheets, etc. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. See how 
South Carolina Mills 
LOWER PRICES canSAVE 


aN for FREE catalog today! 
SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS, Dept. 422, Spartanburg, S.C. 





Showing Newest Christmas Cards 
Easy cash earnings with wonder value Name- 
imprinted Christmas Cards, 50 for $1. 

Fast sellers. Free Personal samples. 

Also sparkling New $1 Assortments: 
Christmas, Religious, Gift Wraps, Ev- 
eryday Cards. ple box on approval. 


Chas.C. SchwerCo. Dept. P-27 Westfield, Mass. 
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big jobs. Goud leaders attract good fol- 
lowers, and their enthusiasm in turn will 
create a circle of friendship and activity 
that is ever-expanding. 

Tricks have their place too. Every 
now and then some publicity man will 
turn a trick that catches hold and puts 
his client’s name in the news and on 
the minds of the public. Take a leaf 
from his book. You want something 
related to the particular event you are 
publicizing—something funny, unusual, 
startling, that will keep folks talking 
about your plans longer and louder than 
a mere notice in the bulletin. A Gay 
Nineties Program might be publicized 
by a group of suitably clothed ladies 
and gentlemen, or a Victorian-styled 
family riding through town in a deco- 
rated carriage, with a gaily printed an- 
nouncement on the back. 


e@ PIN MONEY PLANS ¢6 


ALENDARBS can be quite profitable, 
depending on the type of calendar 
you select as a pin-money maker. One 
hand-made type could be prepared by 
pasting on a heavy card one of those 
tiny monthly calendars and a picture 
of your church, or other suitable illus- 
tration or drawing. 

A large printed calendar has been 
sold yearly by one church group. Made 
of lightweight cardboard, about 12” by 
24”, it has a photograph of the church 
in the center top half of the card, and a 
calendar of months grouped around it. 
The rest of the space is taken by adver- 
tisements of local stores, about twenty- 
five of them, which cost the advertiser 
from $3 up, according to the size of the 
ad. This kind of calendar could be sold 
for a nickel to help defray the cost of 
printing so that the revenue from the 
advertising would be mostly profit. Or 
they would make good give-aways for 
your church table. 

More and more people are buying 
appointment-type calendars in many 
sizes for handbag, or desk, and even a 
large, looseleaf kind to hang on the wall. 
You might have quite an ambitious 
project organized to sell a book of this 
kind, with a specially designed cover 
showing your church and groups. 


e CONVERSATION PIECE e 
HENEVER you make a woolen 
article for a gift or sale, it is very 

thoughtful to wind a yard or so of the 
wool on a little piece of cardboard and 
enclose it with the item. So often a 
stitch-in-time will prevent a big hole or 
run,:and the right color and weight of 
mending wool at hand makes the job 
easier and quicker. . Don’t forget 
home-made jam, jelly and preserves put 
up in attractive small jars are good 
selling items at a fair. Each time you 
make up preserves this summer, pour 
some into cute small jars. Take a tip 
from the gift shops and package the 
jars in cellophane in an assortment of 
three or four different kinds. 





e BOOKLETS AND BOOKS 6 


HE BIG BAZAAR of the year may 

be a few months away, but that’s 
none too soon if you are doing fancy- 
work for your booth. Now is the time to 
create things for sale before your fall 
activities begin. For new ideas of things 
to make, we have prepared a list of 
instruction booklets from many sources 
showing all kinds of knitting, crocheting, 
sewing and simple handicrafts that 
would make suitable bazaar stock. The 
cost is indicated, if any, and addresses 
where the booklets may be obtained are 
given. Check the coupon at the end of 
the Woman’s Place section, send it as 
directed, and we will mail the list to 
you promptly. 

*% 

A new book, “Gifts You Can Make 
Yourself,” edited by Isabelle Stevenson 
and published by the Greystone Press, 
New York 19, contains complete direc- 
tions for making more than 300 articles 
for the home and members of the 
family. Diagrams and directions include 
crocheted, knitted and sewn items, even 
directions for making  crepe-paper 
flowers and a very useful section on 
wrapping packages effectively. 

= e = 


“How To Cook for Profit” by Made- 
line Gray and Vass de lo Padua is 
written by an efficiency food expert 
whose business is making restaurants 
successful, The information on cooking 
and serving food in quantity is au- 
thoritative—not just theory, but meth- 
ods learned in actual operation. The 
authors explain clearly and in detail 
how to buy food wisely, store it to 
avoid soilage, how and when to pre- 
pare it without a last-minute rush, how 
to portion it for profit and garnish it 
for appearance. Of course they dia- 
gram the carving to get best possible 
yield from every ounce of food, and 
finally how to make good use of left- 
overs. Anyone who does large-quantity 
cookery, even the experts, will find 
many recipes and suggestions that will 
be new and useful. Published by Green- 
berg, New York, price $5.00. 

e ANSWER, PLEASE e 

HE FOLLOWING question sent to 

this department revealed a problem 
to which we haven't given much con- 
sideration so far. One of our readers 
wants suggestions for selling a large 
quilt which her group has made. 

A large, hand-made piece created by 
a group is worth a great deal, intrinsi- 
cally as well as sentimentally. Success- 
ful ways of selling it in a small town 
might differ from those of a city. Please 
send your suggestions this month to 
“Answer, Please,” care of this depart- 
ment. I am sure that many of you can 
help this reader with good ideas for 
selling the quilt. 

If this is your problem too, be watch. 
ing for solutions to be published in the 
December issue. 
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(Continued from page 53) 
birthdays, family and holiday celebra- 
tions, programs they had a share in. In 
selecting pictures for this album, special 
emphasis can quietly be laid on partici- 
pation in church activities—baptism, 
day of joining church, marriage, etc. 
The items should be carefully chosen, 
not just collected at random. Pictures 
and papers that will recall treasured 
memories in later years should be care- 
fully chosen. 

A regular Family Night, such as the 
one described in the May issue, can be 
a treat for all if it is planned and carried 
out willingly, but it cannot be forced on 
those who don’t want to share their 
thoughts and experiences. It is better to 
let the suggestion for such a program 
come about casually and then develop 
as the members of the family feel they 
want and need it. 


ANY families today, grateful to 
have a home and anxious to make 
theirs one of trust and love, are asking 
their minister to hold a dedication serv- 
ice when they first move in. This serv- 
ice usually includes a lighting of the fire 


_ on the hearth, or of a candle for each 


member of the household. It seems an 
inspiring way to open a home, Most 
ministers have a service they use or 
they are glad to prepare one for the oc- 
casion, 

Here is a dedication service that has 
been given several times by the Rever- 
end Melvin Joachim of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Mount Vernon, N. Y: 


PASTOR: “The dedication of a private 
home is not only a worthy idea but one 
with scriptural backing. Deuteronomy 20:5 
reads: ‘And the officers shall speak unto 
the people saying, What man is there that 
hath built a new house, and hath not 
dedicated it? Let him go and return to his 
house, lest he die in battle, and another 
dedicate it.’ 

“In these days of housing shortage, there 
is a modern ring and reality to the historic 
words: “There was no room at the inn.’ 
Yes, the very Son of God was homeless. In 
His ministry Jesus used the illustration: 
‘The foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air have nests, but the Son of Man hath 
not where to lay his head.’ How grateful 
we should be for our home! But in addi- 
tion to gratitude, we ought to dedicate our 


Woman's Place Dept. (8-48) 

Christian Herald 

27 E. 39th St., New York 16, N.Y. 

Check items desired: 

] Bibliography for “Making Religion 
Part of Daily Living” 

(-] List of booklets for things to make 
for a bazaar 

() Toppings for “Cake to Take” 


Please send large, stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope for prompt reply. 
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house as a Christian home for high and 
holy purposes, a place set aside for diligent 
instruction in right attitudes of heart and 
mind, Home is the place where the very 
atmosphere creates influences of honesty 
and_ sobriety, morality and _ godliness, 
obedience and loyalty. 
“Someone ‘once put it in these lines, 
‘Home is the place where the small are 
great and the great are small. Home is the 
father’s kingdom, the mother’s world and 
the child’s paradise. Home is the only 
place on earth where the faults and failings 
of humanity are hidden under the sweet 
mantle of charity.’ 
“Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, the great 
pastor for many years of Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York, reminds us of the im- 
portance of good homes. “We must guard 
the home,’ he says, ‘with all diligence, for 
out of it are the issues of life. It is the 
nursery in which immortal souls are 
formed; it is the fountain from which the 
streams of national life proceed. It is the 
foundation of the school, the foundation 
of the state, the foundation of the church. 
There is no problem which cannot be 
settled provided we have a nation of 
Christian homes.’ 
“Except the Lord build the house they 
labor in vain that build it.’ 
“We dedicate this house to symbolize 
the building of character and the upbuild- 
ing of all that is good and true and pure 
in family life. 
FAMILY: “A house is built of bricks 
and stones, of sills and posts and piers, 
But a home is built of loving deeds that 
stand a thousand years; 

A house, though but a humble cot, 
within its walls may hold 

A home of priceless beauty, rich in 
love’s eternal gold.” 

PASTOR: “We dedicate this house to 
exemplify faith through deeds, expressing 
those inward qualities of beauty, thought- 
ful sincerity, and appreciative kindliness, 
and the deep things of the spirit as we 
have communion with God and together 
one with the other. 

FAMILY: “In recognition of the bless- 
ings of Almighty God, we dedicate this our 
home to an increasing faith, hope, love and 
unselfish service.” 

LIGHTING OF THE HEARTH to be 
done by the children, or husband and wife, 
as the minister reads the following: 

PASTOR: “Kneel always when you light 

a fire, 
Kneel reverently and thankful be 
For God’s unfailing charity. 
And on the ascending flame inspire 

A little prayer that shall upbear 

The incense of your thankfulness 

For this sweet grace of warmth and 
light. 

For here again is sacrifice for your 

delight.” 

PRAYER BY ALL: “Dear Lord and 
Father of mankind, hallow, we pray Thee, 
this home with Thy gracious presence and 
divine peace. May Thy guiding hand and 
Thy benediction rest upon each one who 
lives in this house. We now unite our 
voices and our hearts in the prayer Jesus 
taught us, ‘Our Father ...’” 


If you would like a bibliography of 
books and pamphlets to help you create 
a religious atmosphere in your home for 
your family, check the coupon at left. 





of the social graces 


Household cleanliness is the first 
sign of the good home maker. That 
includes toilet bowls—which your 
friends expect will be odorless and 
fresh. Your best friend here is Sani- 
Flush—which keeps toilet bowls as 
clean as new. No stains or film after 
a Sani-Flush cleaning. No work— 
no other disinfecting needed. 

Safe in all toilet systems—worksin 
hard or soft water. At grocers’ every- 
where. Two sizes. The 
Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


GET 
TWO CANS 
AT A TIME 









What To Do For Pains of 


ARTHRITIS 
Try This Free 


lf you have never used “Rosse Tabs” for pains of 
arthritis, neuritis, rheumatism, we want you to 
try them at our risk. We will send you a full-size 
package from which you are to use 24 Tabs 
FREE. If not astonished at the palliative relief 
which you enjoy from your sufferings, return the 
package and you owe us nothing. We mean it: 
SEND NO MONEY. Just send name and address 
and we will rush your Tabs by return mail. 


ROSSE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 299 
2708 Farwell Ave. Chicago 45, Ill, 





At ARROW Personalized WITH: NAME 


Christmas Cards mh ene | 
BIG PROFITS foori,""iviea tie of 18 


different box assortments. Religious with scripture F a 3 é 

text, also nes Ca station- 
, ete. jar sellers... A seal money- 

mctaee line fa Write for your somples today. Salleh 

ARROW PRESS 511H 4th Ave, $.. Minneapolis, Minnesota 





MAKE MONEY ‘2itcees 


Our instructions reveal HOW. 
GLENN GLENWAY, 5713 H. Euclid, Clevelund 3, Ohio 
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Show friends .. . 
neighbors marvelous 
value Christmas Cards. 
Everyone wants... buys. 
Just show samp! les — take orders. oe experience. 
Earn rich oreite. Money back gu 


Smart Popular ‘Assortments 


All amazing fast sellers. 21-card “Prize’’ Christmas 
box. Religious, Fine Arts, Humorous, Everyday, 
Floral Notes, Gift Wrap, retail $1. Get ‘Prize’ and 
Floral Note Leader boxes on approval. Write today! 


Name Imprinted Christmas Cards 
Also make plenty cash showing stunning 
NAME ON Christmas Folders, 50 for $1 up. 
6 Series. Charming, colorful designs. Send 
now for your Personal samples FR 


CHILTON GREETINGS CO., Dept. L-16, 


147 ESSEX STREET © BOSTON, MASS. | 
|through the long winter months the 


Women! Earn money showing 


Vn ThE RTL EAS 


and Amazing Fit Service 


Write today ...ask for FREE outfit with sample 
stockin Enjoy taking orders for YOURS-TRULY 
Nylon Hosiery. Sensational Individual Customer 

t Service to fit every type of leg: —short, long, 
aan long, slim, stout, and average, Earn money 
of ot yous own, No. expe erience is needed. Write fully. 

AmericanHosiery Mills, Dept. H- 144 Indianapolis 7, ind. 








SELL FAMOUS SUNSHINE 


Sat GA eye “ far 


Take orders easily. Exclusive Cera Smart! Distinctive! ¢ 
1. SHRISTMAS SPRUCES'’-—16 


Gift Wraps, Informals, 4 Imprint Deals. $1.2: Kro 
Kotes. Personal Line, 21 Ass’t on approval. oPREE SAMPLES 








imprint lines. No investment, Start toda 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, 115 Fulton, Dept. CH-8, New York8,N.Y. 





Special 
Attention.... 


Ww 





teachers, ministers, housewives, 
students! 


Use Christian Herald’s inter- 
esting way to make money dur- 
ing vacations and spare time. 


Many readers with limited time 
but plenty of need for added 
income, have found our plan 
to be the answer. 


Write at once for details, sup- 
plied without obligation. 


Ww 


Desk 847 CHRISTIAN HERALD 
27 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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MISSIONARY TO THE COWBOYS 
(Continued from page 18) 


butcher. He dispatches “the critter” 
and carves it up to suit the needs of 
the camp. And, as any cowboy will tell 
you: “When you sit down to a meal 
Brother Hall has rasseled up, brother, 
you're really eatin’!” There are dutch- 
oven biscuits, beef boiled in its own 
savory broth, beef barbecued, spuds, 
salad, chili beans, and canned fruit. 

After the early youth conferences 


|come the Ranchmen’s Camp Meetings. 


Some ranchers travel more than a hun- 
dred miles to attend. For most of these 
people this is the only opportunity they 
have to attend a preaching service. 
The week-long camp meetings are not 
glorified carnivals ballyhooed by a 
Hollywood fanfare. They are for cow- 
boys, ranchers and their families, and 
people plan, pray and talk “camp- 
meetin’ week.” 

The first of these meetings was held 
in August 1940 on Nagal Mesa, New 
Mexico. Now Ralph conducts a total 
of five camps each summer. Others are 
located on the Dub Evans’ ranch near 
Magdalena, New Mexico; in the Snowy 
Range of Wyoming, near Encampment; 
the Bob Perkins ranch, near Prescott, 
Arizona, and the newest, near Sonita 


| in southern Arizona. 


Two years ago the Magdalena camp 


decided to build a permanent taber- 
_nacle on the ground donated by Dub 
| Evans. 


In less than five minutes the 
cowboys and_ ranchers’ contributed 
$5,600 and, by doing the work them- 
selves, they erected a building 40’ x 60’. 
Joining in the venture were, as one 
rancher described it, “the godly and 
the wicked, Protestants and several 
Catholics, all pitchin’ in and doin’ 
something for the Almighty and the 
good of humankind.” 

For the camp meetings, Ralph carries 
a 45’ x 65’ “big top”—and Merino Santi- 
ago. Santiago is no longer a young man 
but he is the top chuck-wagon cook of 
the Southwest. He was born on one of 
the Evans ranches and has spent most 
of his life cooking for cow-camps. The 
menu is about the same as that of the 
youth conferences, only more so; 1,300 
persons are fed on the closing day. 

Nothing is sold on the grounds, not 
even the meals, and no offerings are 
ever taken. On Saturday afternoon the 
people gather in a circle, a Stetson is 
placed in the ground, and each one 
passes by and deposits his contribution. 
One of these camps will cost close to 
$2,000, exclusive of meat and food do- 
nated, and never has a camp closed 
with a deficit. Signed checks, without 
any amount written in, have been 
dropped into the hat with a note at- 
tached instructing Ralph to write in the 
amount he needs. 

Joe Evans, Bob Perkins, Dub and 
Lee Evans—brothers of Joe—have been 


staunch backers of these camp meetings 
from the beginning. All are ranchers of 
pioneer stock who, come summer, for- 
get cows and think only of camp meet- 
ings. Joe Evans, one of the most color- 
ful ranchers of the Old West, takes Mrs. 
Evans, packs his trailer, and makes the 
camp-meeting circuit with Ralph. A 
staunch Baptist, he has a hunch that 
there'll be a few non-Baptist folks in 
heaven when he gets there; all agree 
that “old Joe’s going to make it, too.” 
Rodger Sherman, a cowboy converted 
in the early days of Ralph’s ministry, 
takes a vacation from his job as pastor 
of the cowboy church at Magdalena, 
and becomes Ralph’s right-hand-man 
during the camp-meeting season. 

There are morning, afternoon and 
night preaching services. If a city 
preacher is brought in, nobody ever gets 
around to announcing the denomination 
to which he belongs. Such information 
would be ruled irrelevant and imma- 
terial. All cowboys whittle, and, while 
the preacher expounds, the males in the 
audience ply their knives vigorously. 
But the preacher doesn’t mind, for there 
is something respectful and reverent in 
the whittling of these cowmen. 

At four in the afternoon, the men 
drift to a designated tree which has pre- 





ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUIZ 
(See page 28) 

1. The Good Samaritan. (Luke 10: 30- 
37) 

2. Fruit trees. (Deuteronomy 20:19) 

8. (a) Felix, judging Paul. (b) He 
reserved judgment “for this time,” 
but kept Paul in bondage pending 
judgment, (Acts 24:24:27) 

4. Paul. (Acts 17:26) 

5. A very rainy day. (Proverbs 27:15) 





viously been dedicated as “The Prayer 
Tree,” but is known to cowboys as “The 
Hitching Post.” No preachers are al- 
lowed at these meetings, and each is 
conducted by a cowboy or ranchman. 
They read the Word, give religious testi- 
mony, and in surprising numbers offer 
spontaneous prayer. At the close, the 
leader points to a cowboy and an- 
nounces, “Bill, you'll lead tomorrow.” 
Often, Bill gulps and looks like he was 
squinting into the business-end of a 
six-gun, but there never are refusals. 
Joe Evans will tell you that “many a 
wicked cowboy has been converted 
under yon prayer tree.” 

Yes, Ralph Hall is more than a 
preacher now; he is, the official repre- 
sentative and cowboy missionary of a 
great religious denomination. More, he 
is a symbol. To the riders of the long 
trail and open range, he is the symbol 
of deep, enduring, down-to-earth, Chris- 
tianity in action, THE END 
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Sunday, August I 
READ PSALM 107:1 


Gratitude is the fruit of great cultivation; 
you do not find it among gross people. 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON 


FABULOUSLY RICH King Ahab “laid 
him down on his bed, and turned away 
his face, and would eat no bread,” be- 
cause Naboth would not sell him his 
vineyard for a herb garden. But from a 
Roman prison Paul could write to 
friends in Philippi, where he had been 
stoned: “I have all, and abound: I am 
full.” Gratitude springs from the heart, 
not the circumstances. Every life is filled 
with so many blessings from God that 
the differences are like the variations in 
the height of wavelets on the surface of 
a bottomless sea. Ingratitude accepts 
all as but its due, while the thankful 
heart praises God for even His most 
austere providence. 


O Thou who givest to all liberally 
and upbraidest not, make us to have the 
lovely grace of gratitude for all Thy 
bounteous goodness to us, for Jesus’ 
sake. Amen. 


Monday, August 2 
READ JOHN 18:15 


Nothing is so infectious as example. 
—CHARLES KINGSLEY 


SOME OF THE SKILLS acquired in 
my school days have been retained, and 
a very few of the facts learned. But the 
influence of my teachers will be with 
me always. Even after more than a 
score of years I find myself imitating 
their attitudes toward life, their methods 
of approaching problems, and even their 
little mannerisms. My education is, to 
an astonishing degree, the aggregate of 
the influence of my teachers. The great- 
est thing the disciples got from the 
teaching of Jesus was not a doctrine, but 
an influence. “I have given you an ex- 
ample,” He told them, “that ye should 
do as I have done to you.” To the last 
hour of their lives the most important 
thing in the world was that they had 
been with Him. 


O Thou great Teacher, help us by 
daily contact to learn of Thee, that we 
may teach the good way to those whose 
lives we touch. Amen. 
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Tuesday, August 3 
READ PSALM 127:8-5 


Every child born into the world is a new 
thought of God, an ever-fresh and radiant 
possibility. —Kate Dovcias WiccIN 


WHILE BELIEVING firmly and hap- 
pily in the life beyond the grave, I find 
a very satisfying immortality in the con- 
tinuing stream of my life through my 
children. As I grow older I discover 
that I am less and less preoccupied with 
my own fate and more and more con- 
cerned for their development. Blessed 
is the child who has good parents, and 
thrice blessed the parent of normal, 
growing children. 


O Thou who didst come into the 
world as a child, deal lovingly with the 
youth of our difficult day. Give to par- 
ents and youth leaders wisdom and 
understanding for their task. Amen. 


Wednesday, August 4 
READ JOHN 3:16 


Love is not blind, but looks abroad through 
other eyes, and asks not, “Must I give?” 
but “May I sacrifice?” —ANON 


A YOUNG MAN fell in love with a 
lovely girl, a rare and beautiful spirit, 
who is an invalid. They have been mar- 
ried seven years, and she is not doing 
well. He has spent his money, his 
strength, his time, and all he had for 
her. His one regret is that his all was 
not enough. He loves her; so he gave. 
Love is the most expensive thing in the 
world. The way to spell love is G-I-V-E. 
The measure of God’s love is His gift, 
and that was unmeasured. The Son was 
His life, His dearest treasure, His all. 
To love God and His poor world will 
cost us our all. 


Father, we thank Thee for Thy love 
to us. May Thy Spirit, who is love, fill 
our hearts and direct cur lives, for 
Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


Thursday, August 5 
READ PSALM 49:8 
In order to improve the mind, we ought 


less to learn than to contemplate. 
—DESCARTES 


MENTAL INDIGESTION threatens or 
afflicts most of us. The printed page, 
radio, movies, and public speakers com- 
bine to fill our minds with a mass of un- 





digested ideas. It is easier to swallow a 
ready-made opinion, or a lot of facts, 
than to think out our own conclusions. 
Jesus was a reader. His mind was filled 
with the great Scriptures of His people. 
But what He read was _ processed 
through the mill of his own soul. “The 
meditation of my heart,” wrote the an- 
cient Psalmist, “shail be of understand- 
ing.” 

Thou knowest, Father, how our age 
conspires against contemplation. May 
Thy Spirit lead us into the wisdom that 
grows from meditation. Amen. 


Friday, August 6 
READ PSALM 108:1; HEBREWS 6:1-8 


Thank God, a man can grow! He is not 
bound with earthward gaze to creep along 
the ground. —FLORENCE E, Coates 


THERE ARE THREE stages of spirit- 
ual development. In the first, one is 
concerned primarily with himself, his 
sins, his salvation. In the second his 
principal interest is in others, that they 
may be saved. In the third his one great 
thought is of God, His wisdom and love 
and glory. The aged Carlyle wrote: 
“The older I grow—and I now stand on 
the brink of eternity—the more comes 
back to me that sentence in the cate- 
chism I learned when a child, and the 
fuller and deeper its meaning becomes: 
“What is the chief end of man? To 
glorify God and enjoy Him for ever.’ ” 


Our Father which art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be Thy name, Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done, for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


Saturday, August 7 
READ ZECHARIAH 4:10 


The creation of a thousand forests is in one 
acorn. —EMERSON 


ZECHARIAH’S rhetorical question, 
“Who hath despised the day of small 
things?” was suggested by the modest 
beginnings made toward rebuilding the 
temple at Jerusalem. To those who could 
see only the few stones laid, the work 
was insignificant. But he who could 
see the working out of the purposes of 
God saw a mighty movement under 
way. The importance of anything is 
determined net by what it is, but by 
what it is becoming. To be truly sig- 


‘nificant, our lives must be linked to the 
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72 DIGESTIVE TRACT 


And Stop Dosing Your Stomach 
With Soda and Alkalizers 


Don’t expect to get relief from headache, sour stom- 
ach, gas and bad breath by taking soda and other alka- 
lizers if the true cause of your trouble is constipation. 

In this case, your real trouble is not in the stomach 
at all. But in ‘the intestinal tract where 80% of your 
food is digested. And when the lower part gets blocked 
food may fail to gg! properly. 

What you want for real relief is something to “un- 
block”’ your lower intestinal tract. Something to clean 
it a effectively—help Nature get back on her feet. 

et mild, gentle Carter’s Pills right now. They 

aay and effectively ‘“‘unblock” your digestive tract. 

his permits all 5 of Nature’s own digestive juices to 

mix better with your food. You get genuine relief 
from indigestion so you can feel really good again. 

Buy mild, gentle Carter’s Pills, 33¢ at -_ drug- 
store, today. “Unblock’’your intestinal tract for real 
relief from indigestion. 








STATIONERY NOT OBTAINABLE ELSEWHERE 


48 different boxes. Christmas, Everyday, Station- 

ery. Up to 100% profit, Bonus. Write today for 

free samples exclusive Name Imprinted cards, 

Stationery and exclusive Christmas, Everyday 

assortments on approval. Special offers, 
REGAL GREETING CARD Co. 

19 W. Woodruff St., Dept. CR-2, Hazel Park, Mich. 












Replaces messy pastes, liquids. Sim- 
ply glide over shoes—and PRESTO! 
| —you have a lustrous, 
| lh, long- posting shine. No 
Nomuss. Nosoiled 
hands. Clean. Handy 
WORKS LIKE MAGIC i 
For Men’s, Women’s and 
3 Children’s Shoes. Low 
peek, Sens seller! 
mple offer sent im- 
SAMPLES FOR AGENTS mediately forall whe 
send name at once. A penny postal will do. SEND NO MONEY— 
name. KRIS1 EE co., _520 Bar Street, | AKRON, ,o iio 








Take orders for America’s finest Christmas as- 
sortments, Sell on sight, Also unexcelled Reli- 
gious Scripture-Text Cards, Birthday, Everyday, 
Etching and Gift Wrapping assortments. Per- 
sonals. Samples on approval. Write at once. 
ROBINSON CARDS, Dept. 203, Clinton, Mass. 


Don’t Neglect Slipping 
FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wabble when 
you talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don't be an- 
noyed and embarrassed by such handicaps. 
FASTEETH, an alkaline (non-acid) powder 
to sprinkle on your plates, keeps false teeth 
more firmly set. Gives confident feeling of se- 
curity and added comfort. No gummy, gooey, 
pasty taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH today 
at any drug store. 


AMAZING OFFER - $40 IS YOURS 
FOR SELLING ONLY SO BOXES CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Each box contains 25 brand new, entirely different Deluxe 

Christmas cards with or without name imprint- 

ed. Also 50 for $1.00. Free samples, Other boxes FREE 
on approval, Write today. It costs nothing to ny. SAMPLES 
CHEERFUL CARD CO., Dept. D-14, White Plains, N.Y. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. F R E E 
Splendid opportunity to “‘break into” pETAILS 
fascinating vee field. May bring 
you up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Experience 
unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. NO 
OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
‘Dept. 38, 200 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


























MAKE $30-$40 A WEEK 
Practical nurses are needed in every 
community... doctors rely on them... 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
pert care. You can learn practical 
nursing at home in spare time, Course 
endorsed by physicians, 49th yr, Earn 
while learning. High School not re- 
quired. Men, women, 18 to 60, Trial plan. Write now! 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Dept. 558, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, III. 

Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 


UN csi itietarintcintteinpenacshemetngtinsiencaternepternmisdeanieleanamitiasinncsttdietnnnt 
0a racecar erent 68 $C xenmes AG Ccmeme 
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causes and institutions that are des- 
tined to greatness. 


Father, we thank Thee for babies 
that can become men and women and 
for humble beginnings that can change 
the world. Guide us to choose wisely 
the things to which we link our lives. 


Sunday, August 8 
READ JOHN 10:10 


He most lives, who thinks most, feels the 


noblest, acts the best. 
—Puitie JAMES BAILEY 


Life eternal is not only endless; it is 
life worthy to endure and worth our 
continuing to live. The greatest thing 
that God does for us is not merely pre- 
serving our conscious existence forever, 
but rather the giving to us of a quality 
of life that would be bearable for so 
long. Not only are the limitations of 
length removed, but our being is cen- 
tered in God, of depth for we learn the 
meaning of His suffering, and of 
breadth, for our sympathies are ex- 
tended to all mankind. 


We thank Thee, O Thou living God, 
for the gift of eternal life through Jesus 
Christ Thy Son. Guide us into the 
realization of its limitless possibilities 
for Thy glory. Amen. 


Monday, August 9 
READ JAMES 3:18 


The larger the island of knowledge, the 
longer the shoreline of wonder. 
—Ratepo W. SocKMAN 


WITH KEEN INSIGHT James lists 
meekness as a mark of the “wise man 
and endued with knowledge.” The 
great scientist Isaac Newton left this 
comment: “I seem to have been only 
like a boy playing on the seashore and 
diverting myself in now and then find- 
ing a smoother pebble or a prettier shell 
than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of 
truth lay all undiscovered before me.” 
We share with the wisest and most 
learned men who have lived the sense 
of reverent wonder before the marvels 
of God’s universe. 


We thank Thee, Father, for the prog- 
ress made by mankind in discovering 
the secrets of the world Thou hast made. 
May we, through this knowledge, be 
led to worship Thee and serve Thy 
children. Amen. 


Tuesday, August 10 
READ JOHN 8:32 


If I have freedom in my love and in my 
soul am free, Angels alone, that soar above, 
enjoy such liberty. —RicHarp LovELACE 


POLITICAL FREEDOM is a precious 
heritage, and many noble men have 
given their lives to achieve and pre- 
serve it, but it is of little value to those 
who are enslaved by ignorance and vice. 
To people chafing under a foreign tyrant 
Jesus said, “Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” A 


free spirit cannot be enslaved by force. 
The world has not known freer men 
than the first heralds of the Christian 
gospel, almost all of whom suffered 
martyrdom. 


We pray, O God, and dedicate our 
efforts in Thy Name that all men may 
be free from oppression. Make our 
souls free from folly, fear, and sin, for 
Jesus’s sake. - Amen. . 


Wednesday, August Il 
READ EPHESIANS 4:32 


JESUS WAS a kind man. The under- 
privileged, the despised, and the out- 
cast found in Him a friend. To the 
broken heart He gave sympathy, to the 
aching body, relief, and to the suffering 
conscience, forgiveness. His miraculous 
powers were employed in kindness, 
but He was also kind in many ways 
that we can imitate. He listened to 
people’s troubles, and took little chil- 
dren up in His arms. He told them that 
God is kind, even to the unthankful and 
the evil. His greateSt interpreter tells 
us: “Be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as 
God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven 
you.” 


May the spirit of Jesus live in us, 
dear God, making us kind to everyone, 
especially to those who are most sensi- 
tive to our unkindness. In Jesus’s name. 


Thursday, August 12 
READ ROMANS 13:7 


Justice consists in doing no injury to men; 
decency in giving them no offense.—C1cERO 


HONESTY has to do with other and 
greater values than money and property. 
There are people who would not for 
anything defraud another out of a 
penny but who will deal unfairly with 
another’s motives and his reputation. 
Paul admonishes us to honesty not only 
in dealing with money that is owed, but 
also in respect and consideration. Fair 
recognition of the worth of any human 
being demands respect, courtesy, and 
honor. If we withhold these, we rob 
him of something that is his due. 


Take out of our hearts, dear Lord, all 
greed that might tempt us to be dis- 
honest with money, and all jealousy 
that so subtly tempis us to greater in- 
justices. In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


Friday, August 13 
READ JOHN 14:1-3 


And death’s not the end ’neath the cold 
black sod—’Tis the inn by the road on the 
way to God. —CHAarLEs DupLEY WARNER 


THE MASTER’S promise to the dis- 
ciples of a heavenly home came not 
at the beginning, but at the end of their 
period of training. Their hope was 
based not on metaphysics or logic, but 
on what they had learned of His charac- 
ter. It was simply, “Believe in me.” 
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He who has walked for a while with 
the Lord, seen Him open the way 
through what seemed like a wall, dis- 
covered in retrospect how even the 
hardest .providences were blessings, 
finds little difficulty in accepting His 
word that even death itself will like- 
wise prove a blessing. Beceuse His 
presence with me here is heaven, I can 
believe that it will be heaven to be 
with Him there, 


Heavenly Father, we have found 
Thee true and faithful in all things 
here. We trust Thee not only for time, 
but for eternity. Amen. 


Saturday, August 14 
READ PSALM 18:29 


Sweet are the uses of adversity, which, like 
the toad, ugly and venomous, wears yet a 
precious jewel in his head.—SHAKESPEARE 


SOME OF THE MOST conspicuous 
examples of achievement have been 
made by men and women who made 
their way in spite of what must have 
appeared to them as insuperable ob- 
stacles. Two of the greatest epic poets, 
Homer and Milton, were blind. Helen 
Keller, though blind and deaf, is credit- 
ed with achievements rarely attained by 
anyone without handicap. To be obliged 
to struggle with adversity is not an 
unmitigated evil. To the determined 
soul it can be a ladder of success. The 
Latin poet, Horace, observed that ad- 
versity has the effect of eliciting talents 
which in prosperous circumstances 
would have lain dormant. 


O God, our strength, we do not ask 
for lighter burdens, but for strength to 
carry the load that is ours. In Jesus’ 
name. Amen. 


August 15 
READ COLOSSIANS 8:15 
MARTIN LUTHER tells how he be- 


came despondent and hopeless because 
of his own sinfulness, the wickedness of 
the world, and the dangers that beset 
the church. One day his wife appeared, 
dressed in black, and when asked the 
reason, replied: “Do you not know? 
God is dead.” In astonishment he re- 
plied, “What nonsense! How can God 
die? He is immortal and will live 
through all eternity.” “And yet,” she 
said quietly, “you go about hopeless 
and discouraged.” “Then I observed,” 
says Luther, “what a wise woman my 
wife was, and mastered my silence.” 


Sunday, 


O God, our help in ages past, our 
hope for years to come; be Thou our 
guide while life shall last, and our 
eternal home. Amen. 


Monday, August 16 
READ MATTHEW 12:48-45 


OUR AGE believes in godliness with- 
out God, Christianity without Christ, 
works without faith. Its mistake is fail- 
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ure to recognize God as the only source 
of the good, the true, and the beautiful. 
The heart that does not enthrone its 
God becomes the abode of imps. Its 
very pride in its own divinity may be 
worse than the more primitive spirits 
of grosser sins. 


We recognize Thee, heavenly Father, 
as the source of every righteous im- 
pulse, and pray that Thou wilt occupy 
every room in our hearts. Amen, 


Tuesday, August 17 
READ PHILIPPIANS 1:10 


Sincerity is the indispensable ground of all 
conscientiousness and, by consequence, of 
all heartfelt religion. —Kant 


THE SHARPEST WORDS of condem- 
nation Jesus ever spoke were addressed 
to people who were insincere. He gave 
to the language a word to describe them 
—“hypocrite.” It means an actor who 
wears a mask and plays a part. Jesus 
recognized the prevalence of pretense, 
particularly among religious people, and 
the great harm done by it. His followers 
must be transparently honest with them- 
selves, their fellows, and their heavenly 
Father. 


Our understanding Father, Thou 
knowest how readily we assume an 
actor’s part, even when we pray. Teach 
us, though it be painful and slow, to be 
sincere. In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


Wednesday, August 18 
READ MARK 1:35 


Converse with men makes sharp the glitter- 
ing wit, but God to. man doth speak in 
solitude. Joun STUART BLACKIE 


IF JESUS be our example, we shall 
seek both society and solitude. He loved 
people, and was with them on all kinds 
of occasions, enjoying their fellowship 
and entering sympathetically into their 
lives. He also loved solitude, frequently 
refreshing His spirit in healing, quiet, 
unhurried communion with His Father 
on the mountain or by the sea. 


Bless us, O God, with the strength 
that comes with quietness, but make us 
to love the companionship of people 
and find our joy in helping them, for 
Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


Thursday, August 19 
READ PROVERBS 29:18 
A YOUNG pediatrician walking down 


the street with me murmured under 
his breath, “Notice the gait of the man 
we are meeting. He had rickets as a 
child. It ought to have been avoided.” 
His trained eye had seen what I missed. 
Recently I made an automobile trip 
with several businessmen. In any town, 
each of them noticed the place of busi- 
ness in his particular line. I had passed 
through the towns many times, and not 
known there were such establishments. 
I had seen the churches. The mind and 
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‘heart behind our eyes determine what 


we see. And the things we see will 
determine what we do. 


Help us, O God, as we go through 
life, to see the right things, and to do 
the right thing about them. Amen. 


Friday, August 20 
READ I THESSALONIANS 5:17 
JUST AS IN POLITE society, where 


three are present, one does not ordi- 
narily speak to one other, completely 
ignoring the third. So a Christian should 
be conscious always of the presence of 
a Third Person, and all his speech in- 
tended for His ears also. If no other 
human being is with us, we are not 
alone; do not forget that He is there. 
We breathe His presence, and turn to 
Him a thousand times a day for con- 
scious guidance or a loving glance of 
reassurance. 


We thank Thee, Lord, for the promise 
that Thou wilt be with us always. Keep 
us conscious of Thy beloved presence, 
in Jesus’ name, Amen. 


Saturday, August 21 
READ PSALM 104:24 


Earth’s crammed with heaven. And every 
common bush afire with God. But only he 
who sees takes. off his shoes. 

—ELIzABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


YESTERDAY I worshipped in the blue- 
domed cathedral of nature. The very 
form of the trees, pointing toward 
heaven, gave a lift to my spirit. The 
wind blowing through them whispered 
of Invisible Power. The birds singing 
in the branches told me of the Father’s 
individual care. The river, flowing 
ceaselessly toward the sea, spoke of 
time’s relentless onward march into 
eternity. The limitless space above'was 
an intimation of the infinite. The same 
stars that looked down on David ap- 
peared at evening in their unvarying 
courses to remind me that our Creator 
is the same yesterday, today, forever. 


We thank Thee, O God, for Thine 
autograph written upon Thy creation. 
Give us eyes that are clear to read it 
and hearts that praise Thee for Thy 
works, Amen. 


Sunday, August 22 
READ JAMES 4:7 
TEMPTATIONS are not to be over- 


come by frontal attack, but rather by 
indirection. If the mind be focused on 
the attractions of the temptation, the 
drive to yield becomes irresistible. If, 
on the other hand, one fixes his atten- 
tion on a greater good that can only be 
gained by giving up the wrong, he finds 
strength, It is no accident that James 
counsels his readers, “Submit yourselves 
therefore to God,” before telling them 
to “resist the devil.” Surrender to God 
brings wholesome activity, humble self- 
respect, and a satisfying fellowship, be- 





side which the evils to which we are 
tempted are cheap and undesirable. 


Our Father in heaven, we would fix 
our thoughts on Thy Kingdom and the 
doing of Thy will, that we may not be 
led into temptation, but delivered from 
evil. Amen. 


Monday, August 23 
READ HEBREWS 13:8 


-Next to love, sympathy is the divinest pas- 


sion of the human heart.—EpmMuNpD BuRKE 


ONE OF THE great blessings of suf- 
fering is the ability to sympathize. Our 
sympathy is never very deep unless 
founded on our own experience. We 
pity, but do not enter into the grief we 
have never felt. Our Saviour entered 
into our lot so completely that He weeps 
for our sorrows and dies for our sins. 
No finer statement of Christian sym- 
pathy exists anywhere than this: “Re- 
member them that are in bonds, as 
bound with them; and them which suf- 
fer adversity, as being yourselves also 
in the body.” 


We thank Thee, O God, for all we 
have ever suffered, which taught us to 
share the burdens of another, in Jesus’ 
name. Amen, 


Tuesday, August 24 
READ EXODUS 4:2 
FOLLOWING the idea suggested in 


these words of its great founder, Tuske- 
gee Institute in Alabama has specialized 
in giving vocational training to the 
underprivileged Negro youth of the 
South, teaching them the dignity of 
labor and something of its limitless pos- 
sibilities. George Washington Carver, 
who taught and experimented at Tuske- 
gee for many years, produced hundreds 
of useful products from common clay, 
sweet potatoes, and peanuts. To the 
Southern Negro youth these men said, 
“What is that in thine hand?” and then 
they showed him what to do with what 


he had. 


O God our helper, teach us to see how 
miraculous are the common things of 
life, and by their use to show forth 
Thy glory. Amen. 


Wednesday, August 25 
READ I CORINTHIANS 16:9 


One man finds an obstacle a stumbling 
block; another finds it a stepping stone. 
—WILLIAM Lyon PHELPS 


PAUL PLANNED to remain at Ephesus 
because a great and effectual door was 
opened unto him, and there were many 
adversaries. Opportunity and opposi- 
tion came together. They usually do. 
An unknown philosopher has remarked, 
“The trouble with opportunity is that it 
always comes disguised as hard work.” 
An army never wins a victory until it 
meets the enemy. A hero is not he who 
loves the safe and easy place, but he 
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* Live truly and thy life shaii t 


who seeks the thickest of the fray. Paul, 
hero for God, would not leave, because 
he had found a hard, worthwhile job. 


Forgive us, Father, our love of ease, 
and give us the thrill of doing things 
that challenge us to our best. Amen. 


Thursday, August 26 
READ JOHN 1:4 


be a great and 


noble creed. —EMERSON 


“THE LIFE WAS THE LIGHT!” 
So wrote the man who knew Jesus best. 
The Teacher spoke as never man spoke 
before, but “the life was the light.” 
God revealed His heart to men, not 
primarily through writings, but through 
a life. Books have influenced many of 
us profoundly, but the greatest influ- 
ences we have known have been human 
lives. God’s message has to be expressed 
to us in words, but the words lie dark 
on the page until illumined by a life 
that is incandescent with His Spirit. 


Dear God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus, we thank Thee for every life that 
has been to us as light. Make our lives 
to glow in a dark world, for Jesus’ sake. 


Friday, August 27 
READ JOB 35:10 


THE AUDIENCE listened apprecia- 
tively as Marian Anderson sang beauti- 
fully a program of Norwegian compo- 
sitions. But when as an encore she 
began to sing a familiar American Ne- 
gro spiritual, they could hardly restrain 
their applause until she finished, and 
then it lasted in waves for minutes. 
Why do these spirituals move us so? 
Is it not the undertone of suffering 
from the heart of an oppressed people? 
They are “songs given in the night.” 
The sweetest music always comes out 
of sadness. 


God of sorrowing Israel and of all 
Thy suffering children, we thank Thee 
for the dark nights in which Thou hast 
walked with Thy children and taught 
them to sing. Amen. 


Saturday, August 28 
READ JOHN 14:15 
WE MIGHT SUPPOSE that when God 


became a Man He would live according 
to the caprice of His sovereign will. 
Not so. The key word in the life of 
Jesus was “obedience.” With His par- 
ents in the home, we are told: “He was 
subject unto them.” In His temptations 
every decision was made because “It is 
written.” When He taught He con- 
fessed, “My doctrine is not mine, but 
His that sent me.” Of His acts, “I must 
work the works of Him that sent me.” 
In the crucial struggle in Gethsemane 
he prayed, “Not my will, but thine, be 


O sovereign Father, whose will is 
always right, teach us to be lovingly 
obedient in all things, for Jesus’ sake. 
Amen, 


August 29 
READ PSALM 40:3 


RECENTLY I heard a man who grew 
up amid the rigors of pioneer life telling 
of the hardships endured by his mother. 
She reared a family of seven children, 
not only doing her own housework, but 
laboring in the fields and cutting fire 
wood in the forests. Her husband, an 
austere and thrifty man, worked hard 
with her, but was unsympathetic with 
her religious devotion and efforts to 
give Christian training to the children. 
“She was the greatest Christian I ever 
knew,” declared that son. “She was a 
singing Christian. As she. worked, she 
sang the great old hymns. I think she 
was able to live as she did because of 
the kind of music that was in her soul.” | —————— 


We thank Thee, Lord, for a faith 
that makes us sing and for the hymns 
that express our devotion. Amen. 


Sunday, 


Monday, August 30 
READ JOHN 8:12 
AN OCULIST friend of mine had oc- 


casion to examine the eyes of a young 
man, 23, who had been blind from 
birth. He discovered the cause of his 
blindness to be prenatal cataracts, which 
he was able to remove, giving the young 
man excellent vision. I have tried to 
imagine the emotions of that youth when 
for the first time he saw flowers and 
trees and sky and the faces of dear ones. 
Now he can walk with assurance and 
safety, enjoy beauty, and discover a 
thousand things which have been to him 
a closed book. A comparable transfor- 
mation with respect to spiritual reality 
and values takes place when Christ be- 
comes the light of one’s life. 


O Thou Son of righteousness, we 
thank Thee for Him who is the Light of 
the World. May we walk the way on 
which His rays shine. Amen 


August 31 
READ ROMANS 1:16 


WE ARE TOLD that one boxcar of 
atomic fuel will produce enough energy 
to heat every building, illuminate every 
electric bulb, and operate every ma- 
chine in the entire world for a thousand 
years. We need but to learn to receive 
this great gift of God, and it will change 
our darkness into light and our poverty 
into plenty. Because of our perverse- 
ness, we use it only to destroy. A greater | ———_—"_—__ 
power, the gospel of Christ, is already 
available to transform our spiritual dark- 
ness into day and our soul hunger into 
fullness. 


Tuesday, 
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Se Poe 


The ph. ice of Life 


Deduction 

Mother, hearing crash from kitchen— 
More dishes, Mary? 

Mary: No, mother. Less, 





—Builders 


Experience 

A story is told of a young man who 
called one evening on an old farmer 
to ask him how he had become rich. 

“It’s a long story,” said the old man, 
“and while I’m telling it we might as 
well save the candle.” And he put out 
the light. 

“You don’t have to tell the story,” said 


the young man, “I understand now.” 
—McCall Spirit. 


Ridiculous 

A member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who was very much im- 
pressed by the dignity of his position, 
was awakened by his wife one night 
with, “John, there are burglars in the 
house!” 

“You must be mistaken, my dear,” 
replied the solon sleepily. “There may 
be a few in the Senate, but in the 
House—the idea is preposterous!” 


Professor! 

While visiting a country school, the 
inspector for the district became an- 
noyed at the noise being made in the 
next room. Angrily he opened the door, 
reached in among the loud-speaking 
students and grabbed the loudest talker 
by the coat collar. He dragged him into 
the other room and stood him in a cor- 
ner. “Now,” he said, “be silent and 
stay there.” 

A few minutes later a small boy stuck 
his head in the room. “Please, sir,” he 
said, “may we have our teacher back 
now?” 


—Boston Globe. 


The Whole Truth ... 

A boy was a witness in court, and 
the lawyer said: 

“Did anyone tell you what to say in 
court?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I thought so. Who was it?” 

“My father, sir.” 

“And what did he tell you?” 

“He said the lawyers would try to get 
me all tangled up, but if I stuck to the 
truth, I would be all right.” 

—The Cash Year. 
*Scuse 

A sauntering rookie from Kentucky 
encountered a brisk second lieutenant. 
“Mawnin’,” drawled the rookie pleas- 
antly. 

The outraged officer launched a sting- 
ing lecture on military courtesy, with 
emphasis on saluting. 

“Great day,” said the rookie. “If P’'da 
knowed you was gonna carry on like 
that I wouldn’t of spoke to you atall.” 


Stars and Stripes 

The teacher had asked the class to 
name all the states. One small urchin 
responded so quickly and accurately 
that she commended him for it. 

“You did very well,” she said, “much 
better than I could have done at your 
age.” 

“Yes, and there were only thirteen 
states then, too.” 

—Watchword. 
Long Nose 

Smith was shaving himself when he 
made a slight cut on the end of his 
nose. He called to his wife for sticking 
plaster and was told to look in her 
sewing basket. 

At the office, everyone who entered 
his sanctum smiled. 

Considerably annoyed, he asked his 
partner if there was anything wrong 
with his appearance. 

“I should say there is,” his partner 
replied. “What’s that on your nose?” 

“Sticking plaster.” 

“No,” said the other, “it is a label 
from a spool of cotton, and it says: 
‘Guaranteed 300 yards long’.” 





“Keys...hanky...toothbrush.. 
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Michael Ruck 


. now where is that child? JUNIOR!” 





FOOTNOTE TO THE OLYMPICS 
(Continued from page 23) 


Worth, Jack admits that he did little 
religious work. “Mostly,” he smiles, “I 
played.” He made the All-State team 
in his senior year and was widely ac- 
claimed as the best player ever to par- 
ticipate in the state tournament. It was 
then that the offers from various colleges 
and professional teams came thick and 
fast. They were enough to turn any 
boy’s head. Jack nearly succumbed. 
He decided the best deal for him would 
be to accept the most attractive offer 
that he could get, and, after college and 
a few years of professional ball, turn to 
coaching. 
But then something happened. 


ORE to have something to do than 
anything else, Jack had spent the 
summer months of his last two high- 
schoo] years at the Baptist assemblies at 
Ridgecrest, North Carolina. During the 
first summer there he worked as a life- 
guard. Whether by indifference or de- 
sign, he managed to attend only six re- 
ligious services during the summer, al- 
though they were held twice a day. 
During his second summer even the 
lifeguard work became boring, and Jack 
decided to go home. Before he could 
make up his mind to pack however, he 
was given the job of taking care of the 
public-address equipment used in the 
assembly hall for the religious meetings. 
That did it. Looking back, Jack reflects 
now that “a fellow just couldn’t hear 
the love of Christ preached every day 
as I did without something happening.” 
And something did. Jack had had 
pretty firm plans. Now this “awaken- 
ing” had shaken them loose. He de- 
termined then and there to give up his 
carefully planned. athletic career and 
make the ministry his life work. He 
enrolled at Baylor the following year. 
During his Freshman term, Jack was 
ordained at the Seventh and James 
Baptist Church in Waco, and was as- 
signed the pastorate of the 9th Street 
Mission in Waco’s poorest slum district. 
Today he spends every free moment at 
his church. If he isn’t in the pulpit he’s 
getting somebody out of trouble with 
the juvenile authorities. Or if he isn’t 
doing that he’s getting someone else a 
doctor, or he’s cutting weeds around the 
church building. 

Somehow or other, between his 
studies, his work at the mission and his 
basketball, Jack also finds time to par- 
ticipate extensively in youth revival 
work. In his junior year he was presi- 
dent of the Baptist Student Union of 
Baylor, and in his senior session next 
year he will serve as president of the 
state-wide BSU. In the summer months 
he preaches in youth revivals all over 
the South. A few months ago he deliv- 
ered a sermon to over 10,000 people in 
Dallas, and later in Fort Worth to 5,000 
without a microphone. THE Enp 
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“Ten more days and away we go” has become a regular 
song in many a crowded tenement—Dick and Jane have 
been watching the calendar and keeping count for the day 
they go to the country. These great expectations have been 
experienced for a month or more; days of excitement, filled 
with plans for they have heard of the fun from children who 
went to Mont Lawn in previous years. 

The swimming pool is a never-ending topic of conversa- 
tion. The wonders of the woods catch their imaginations— 
the thought of sleeping outdoors makes their tongues wag 
with questions about wild animals. But Dick and Jane had 
never been to the zoo—their mother was too busy to take 
them, having to support an invalid husband and keep the 
home for the children. 

Just knowing they were going to Mont Lawn has made it 
a little easier to get through the miserable days of living in 
a crowded tenement home. If | could take you with me 
through those airless hallways, up long flights of stairs, and 
into the rooms in which our children have to live, you would 
marvel that they even survived. 

Let the days pass quickly for the pools, the playgrounds 
and the great shade trees just wait the arrival of the chil- 


HORRY! 


The time is NOW for a vacation at Mont Lawn! 
$5.00 for a week 
St 0.00 for two weeks 


EVERY GIFT HELPS! 
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dren. These children must play and Mont Lawn provides 
slides and swings, the merry-go-round, fields for games and 
a big playhouse for the rainy days. 

Mont Lawn‘s Chapel stands as a symbol of the brotherly 
love taught within its walls and practiced there in every 
day living. Days spent in God’‘s country, under the loving 
care of those who serve Him, can mark the beginning of a 
better life—a great advance towards becoming better men 
‘and women. 

Nothing must happen to disappoint these children who 
have been counting the days in their great expectations. 
We count on you for your contribution to this work and we 
know you will not fail us—you never have. We do not need 
to remind you of the mounting cost of food. We hope, 
though, that you will find the way to help these children and 
not allow them to suffer by cutting vacations or skimping 
on meals. 

If you have not sent your contribution, hurry it to us to- 
day. You who have shown your generosity and your in- 
terest—could you increase your help this year by sending 
another contribution? Little children are counting the days 
—will you help us keep faith with them? 
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CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 
Business Office, 27 East 39th Street 
New York 16, New York 


You must not disappoint these children who wait—l hasten to send 


G Contribution Of $......5.i...csecosssicvessdcesvcosicesie * 
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*Check-here if you wish a card from one of the children—[] 









Take easy orders for smart 
Name-Imprinted Christmas Cards 
Big selection at 50 for $1 up. Friends, 
others buy quickly from FREE Sam- 
ples. Make Big Profit! Earn Many 
Dollars now to Christmas showing 
popular sellers — full or part time. 


32 FAST MONEY-MAKERS 


Amazing value Greetings Assort - 
ments boost your earnings. 21-Card 
Christmas box offers glorious de- 
signs, rich quality, only $1. Also 
Religious, Everyday, Gift Wraps, 
Stationery, other $1 fast sellers. 


Start Now... Daily Cash = 


Send name— we'll rush FREE aiid: 
Personal Christmas samples &*‘Feature”’ 

Assortment on approval. Make money QYYiU1dES) 
starting at once or return samples. 


FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, INC., 130 Adams St., Elmira, N.Y. 
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} Fascinating field. Design own wardrobe at consid- 
erable saving. Gain experience designing for oth- 
ers. It may lead to thrilling career—evena shopof 
your own some day. Basic “‘learn-by-doing” course 
under = of qualified teachers provides ex- 

cellent starting point for a career. Send for 
. free booklet, ‘A Career in Dress Designing.”’ 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF DRESS DESIGN 

1315 So. Michigan Ave. Dept..429C Chicago 5, Ill. 
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You, too, can earn extra money easily, 
quickly at work by introducing the 
omazing, new Kurl-Klasp. Sets your 
hair without bobby pins, or hair pins. 
Gives softer, more natural looking 
curls, no pinched or kinky curls. Easy 
to sleep on. Send name, address today 
for que money-making plan. For 
Sample Card send 25 cents 
TAM PRODUCTS, 
3814 Wrigh 


LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1.00 


NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX RELINER, a 
plastic, builds up (refits) loose upper and 
lower dentures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. Easily 
applied. No heating required. Brush it on 
and wear your plates while it sets. It ad- 
heres to the plates only and makes a 
comfortable, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each 
application lasts for months. Not a powder 
or wax. Contains no rubber or gum. Neu- 
tral pink color. Sold on MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE, Not 
sold in stores. Mail $1 for generous supply, brush and 
directions and we pay postage. Charges extra on C.O.D,. 
orders. Proved by 10 years of Consumer Use 


DENDEX COMPANY, Dept. X-5 
2024 West 6th Street © Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


for 

yy Uae AGENTS ‘DEALERS 

an CHURCH GROUPS 
With our complete, fast-selling, religious line— 
SCRIPTURE TEXT CHRISTMAS CARDS, Everyday 
Cards, Plaques, Calendars, Stationery, Luminous 
Items, Bibles, Books, Novelties, Gifts, etc. Good profit 
easily made. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write today for 
full information and liberal Wholesale Price list. 


Cc. W. BOYER CO., Dept. CH, Dayton 5S, Ohio 


BACKACHE, 


LEG PAINS MAY 
BE DANGER SIGN 


Of Tired Kidneys 


If backache and leg pains are making you miser- 
able, don’t just complain and do nothing about them. 
Nature may be warning you that your kidneys need 
attention, 

The kidneysare Nature's chief way of taking excess 
acids and poisonous waste outof the blood. They help 
most people pass about 3 pints a day. : 

If the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters don’t 
work well, poisonous waste matter stays in the blood. 
These poisons may start nagging backaches, rheu- 
matic pains, leg pains, loss of pep and energy, getting 
up nights, swelling, puffiness under the eyes, head- 
achesand dizziness, Frequent or scanty passages with 
smarting and burning sometimes shows there is some- 
thing wrong with your kidneys or bladder. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
a stimulant diuretic, used successfully by millions 
for over 50 years, Doan’s give happy relief and will 
help the 15 miles of kidney tubes flush out poison- 
ous waste from the blood. Get Doan’s Pills, 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 
(Continued from page 9) 


life of Jeremiah. Zedekiah would do 
nothing himself but he did permit his 
servant to try to save the prophet. How 
promptly and efficiently Ebed-melech 
went about the rescue! With rope and 
rags to keep the rope from galling the 
skin, he pulled Jeremiah to safety. Then 
Jeremiah was placed in “protective cus- 
tody” where Zedekiah could secretly 
visit him. 


THE SUFFERINGS of the prophet did 
not corrupt his prophecy. He declared 
that only surrender would save the city 
from awful destruction. Zedekiah wa- 
vered back and forth between capitu- 
lation and defense, until it was too late 
to save the city. He was to see his 
children slain before him and then to 
have his own eyes blinded and be car- 
ried in chains to Babylon. Persecuting 
the prophet never changes the prophecy. 

What of Ebed-melech? His trust was 
in God. And God rescued him. While 
Jerusalem was laid waste and the people 
either slain or carried into slavery, this 
Negro servant escaped. How often in 
the history of the chosen people is there 
someone drawn into the picture from 
another race! How strange that Israel 
could not look on Gentiles without 
proud condescension! They hated Jesus 
because He would not fall into the nar- 
row groove of their pride. There is no 
super-race, no superman before God. 
“God plays no favorites.” That is Dr. 
Moffatt’s translation of “God is no re- 
specter of persons” (Acts 10:34). 


Questions: 

Give incidents from the story to show 
i that Ebed-melech was _ considerate, 
prompt, courageous and practical. Can 
you add any other qualities that make 
him deserving of a place among the 
heroes of the faith? 

Dr. Luccock writes, “An official ruling 
caste, political or economic, always pre- 
fers a populace of ‘good heart’ rather 
than of ‘good head.’” Are there signs 
in our times that after 2400 years proph- 
ets are sometimes persecuted even in 
a democracy? 





@ Sunday, August 15th 


i BRINGING MEN TO CHRIST 
JOHN 1:37-42; MARK 1:16-18; JOHN 12:20-22 


HE finding business is in the very 
heart of Christianity. If I have no 
desire to find a brother for Christ, it is 
doubtful whether Christ is my Lord and 
Saviour. Christianity is founded on a 
great fact in history. It can be dated. 
It occurred in a certain place. The life, 
death and resurrection of Jesus are his- 
tory, not legend or philosophy. There- 
fore, “the story must be told!” 
The pity of it all lies in the commonly 
accepted mistake that the finding busi- 
i ness is preacher business. Most church 


members, I fear, shift the responsibility 
for finding brothers and sisters on to the 
shoulders of their pastors, deaconesses 
and other full-time church workers. 

Andrew is one of the quiet, unassum- 
ing apostles. He seems to be the oppo- 
site to his brother Peter. Brothers often 
differ like that. Peter spoke and acted 
first and then took time out to think it 
over. Andrew thought first and then 
spoke and acted. Andrew would never 
be a great leader of men. But he intro- 
duced such a man to Christ. He did 
not have many talents, but he brought 
a many-talented brother to Christ. Did 
you ever think that Andrew would al- 
ways share in every great service that 
his brother rendered to Christ? Have 
some little part in helping a young man 
hear the call to the Gospel ministry 
and you may have the joy of sharing 
in every act of his ministry. We do not 
need to be eloquent public speakers, or 
great organizers, or profound Bible stu- 
dents in order to say to our brothers, 
“We have found the Christ.” 


ANDREW CULTIVATED the habit of 
finding men for Christ. He began that 
way by bringing Peter to Jesus. It was 
Andrew who noticed the lad standing by 
with his little lunch of bread and fish, 
when Jesus faced the hungry thousands 
along the shores of Galilee. He brought 
the lad to Jesus and his little, placed 
in the hands of Jesus, became enough 
for all. It was also Andrew who brought 
the Greek pilgrims to Jesus when the 
other apostles were wondering what to 
do about their request to see Jesus. 
Andrew had been one of the fishermen 
to whom Jesus had said, “Come, follow 
me.” With the rest of the quartet he 
had “left all and followed Him.” 

Andrew’s surrender that day had 
been total and unconditional. If his 
life had been centered before in making 
a living with his nets and boats, there- 
after it was centered in Christ. The 
completeness of his consecration is 
finally proved by his death on a cross. 
Perhaps if he had not been so vocal 
about his religion he could have escaped 
martyrdom. 

The closer our personal ties to others, 
the more our responsibility for their 
souls. How the church would grow 
if each Christian would capitalize his 
friendships for Christ! How our own 
love for Christ would deepen and grow 
if we spoke more often to others about 


Christ. 


Questions: 

“If you can't tell it, you don’t know 
it.” This was a teacher's answer to a 
student who claimed to know the answer 
but could not put it into words. Do 
you believe this? Does it apply to 
Christian witness? 

Discussing the weakness of the church 
today one critic laid it to “the lost pas- 
sion for saving the lost.” Is it a fair 
criticism? 
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@ Sunday, August 22nd 


CHRISTIAN SERVICE 
ACTS 9:36-42; MATTHEW 25:40 


HE conversion of Saul of Tarsus 

and the story of Dorcas are recorded 
in this one chapter, Acts 9. It was not 
by chance that Luke placed them so 
close together. The power of Christ is 
revealed both in Paul and Dorcas. In 
ihe one a great sweeping emotional ex- 
perience changed a sincerely wrong man 
into a sincerely right man. In the other 
the same mighty power placed in the 
heart of a woman brought Christlike 
sisterly compassion for the poor. Paul 
was to dedicate his powers of intellect 
and speech as the great missionary to 
the Gentiles and the matchless teacher 
of Christian doctrine. Dorcas was to 
dedicate her skills with needle and 
thread to the making of garments for 
her needy neighbors. 

Tabitha is the Hebrew name while 
Dorcas is Greek. Both mean gazelle 
and suggest beauty. We have no means 
for knowing whether Dorcas was beau- 
tiful of face. We do know she was a 
beautiful character. Thousands of 
Christian women are working together 
in societies named for Dorcas. There is 
a great institution for orphans and aged 
in the Midwest named “Tabitha Home.” 
If true to their name the modern broth- 
ers and sisters of Dorcas are not substi- 
tuting charitable service for devotion to 
Christ. They are first, like Paul, on their 
knees before Christ, saying “What will 
you have me to do?” Then every talent, 
every skill, great or humble, will be 
dedicated to serving others for Christ’s 
sake. Those we serve are not always 
as appreciative as those served by Dor- 
cas. Our needy neighbors are not al- 
ways nice folks to meet. Then it is that 
we keep on sewing, not counting the 
stitches, constrained by the love of 
Christ. 

Dorcas died. Her neighbors wept. 
They also sent for Peter. Did they 
expect a miracle? I doubt it. Peter 
followed closely the pattern Jesus laid 
down in His restoration of the daughter 
of Jairus. (Mark 5: 21-43). Peter had 
been with Him and had seen Him take 
the hand of the little girl and had heard 
Him say, “Talitha [little girl], arise.” 
So did Peter take the hand of Dorcas, 
so did he pray that Christ might raise 
her from the dead. He said, “Tabitha, 
arise.” There was still work for Dorcas 
to do for Christ and the prayer was 
answered. Peter’s faith must have been 
supported by the miracle, for Christ 
had promised such evidence to His 
apostles. Yet the most important lesson 
from this incident was the dignity given 
humble service to needy neighbors. 


Questions: 

Can the modern Dorcas, and her 
brother, fail to show interest in the 
social conditions that produce poverty 
and need? What changes should be 
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made in our community in order to 
prevent the need of charity? 

“There is a way of doing kindness 
which looks as if no kindness has been 
done.” What did Joseph Parker mean 
by this statement? 


@ Sunday, August 29th 


UNRESERVED OBEDIENCE 
ACTS 9:10-20; PSALMS 40:8 


HAT a roster of unheralded Bible 

characters we have been studying 
this quarter! Micaiah, Bezaleel, Naomi, 
Jonathan, Baruch, Ebed-melech, An- 
drew, Dorcas and now Ananias. There 
are still more to follow. How differently 
Jesus defined greatness from the defini- 
tion of the world. We despise pharisee- 
ism, yet practice it. We work for re- 
wards, for recognition, for fame. Our 
heroes are those whose names are 
known the world over for some great 
achievement. Jesus discounted recogni- 
tion. He exalted the humble and un- 
selfish. Men like Ananias help sustain 
faith in human nature. He was not an 
important personage in Damascus. The 
average citizen would have asked, “Who 
is this Ananias, anyway? I never saw 
his name in the paper.” Unreserved 
obedience to the Lord made him a well- 
known personage in heaven. What else 
matters? 

The obedience of Ananias to the 
vision God sent him revealed his im- 
plicit faith. It is true that he raised 
a very natural question when he was 
instructed to go to Paul. Paul had 
proved himself the arch-enemy of all 
Christians. He was like the fanatics of 
the Inquisition stopping at no cruelty 
that gave hope of stamping out “heresy.” 
It looked like sticking his head in a 
noose to go to visit Paul. Ananias be- 
lieved the message Christ sent him. His 
courage was built on trust in the Christ 
who had saved him. 


WHAT WAS THE EFFECT on Paul when 

as his vision had suggested, Ananias 
came to see him? It meant more to 
him than the restoration of his vision. 
Saul, my brother,” was the salutation 
of Ananias to the proven enemy of all 
Christians. How that must have melted 
the heart of Paul! Suppose the Chris- 
tians had not welcomed him. It is an 
interesting thought. They did receive 
him as a brother. Paul had experienced 
the forgiving love of Christ, now he was 
to know the joy of forgiveness from 
his fellow Christians. If Christians were 
more forgiving and practiced more 
brotherhood, the Church would win its 
way faster in our world. 

New sight came to Paul through Ana- 
nias and baptism swiftly followed. Then 
he was ready to witness to Christ in the 
very synagogues where he had intended 
to denounce Christians. God used this 
humble man, Ananias, to play a very 
important part in the preparation of 
Paul, for his ministry. However he may 
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Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 

every type of business and organization. 

Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 

and 60-page Book of Ideas. 

FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 

buy it! Write and a GEM FIT will = 

sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send on 

#. §0 or return the GEM, no questions Sent gE 
e GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. & 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. « Dept. 101 
513 Olive St. + St. Lovis 1, Mo. 
SEND NO MONEY © FREE TRIAL OFFER 


A DREAM OF HEAVEN 


@ REBECCA SPRINGER’S VISION OF HEAVEN 
An actual experience, Almost too sacred to reveal! Twenty 
exciting chapters. Reunion of loved ones, our home life 
in heaven, meeting those whom we may not expect to find, 
etc, Most detailed description of heaven ever attempted! 


@ OVER 500,000 COPIES SOLD! 


‘*Intra Muros’’ ts of vital importance to you, if you've 
lost a loved one, You'll treasure this blessed book! An 
ideal gift for those who have lost loved ones, ‘‘The 
mrandest book I ever read,’’ says one reader . . and 
another, ‘‘It is wonderful and very unusual.’’ Order your 
copy to-day and see why thousands have praised this great 
buok. Illustrated. Postpaid only $1.00, Edition limited 
- « « « order at once. 
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Compare our 2l-folder ‘**Champion’* 
Cheerio Ass’t, sells for $1, sent on ap- 
proval, no investment. Also new Christ- 
mas Carol Ass’t with music; 38-fold 

Scenics; Religious, Gift wraps; De tare 
fg Personal Album; Birthdays, etc. 
Candiette decorations rere buys. Full 
line personal stationery. Get FREE SAM- 
PLES Religious imprints and other 
extra-profit imprint lines. Write to-day. 


PEN-’N-BRUSH STUDIOS 
154 Nassau St. Dept. C-8 New York 7, New York 


TROUBLE, WORRY, FEAR banished 


Quick relief, New strength, life, personality. No charge 
for remedy or services. After fair honest trial, if not 
greatly benefitted, will send you $10. Perfect Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. Send $1 toward expenses. 

Psycho-Soma Power, 3920 Third, Washington 11, D, C. 


Sabbath Keepers, Attention! 


A Membership Campaign is on 
to further the Undenominational Promotion of 
THE BIBLE SABBATH 
Those Interested Please Contact 
THE BIBLE SABBATH ASSOCIATION 
POMONA PARK, FLORIDA 









N HERE is an ever-increasing demand for 

HN . Christ-honoring Christmas cards. You 

can make good profits taking orders 

for America’s leading religious assort- 

\ ment. The **Sunshine Line"’ is famous for 

. its warm meaningful sentiments and 

choice Scripture texts. 21 DeLuxe cards 

for $1.00 and many other fast-selling as- 

sortments. Write for literature on how 

to make money fast and easy with the 
**Sunshine Line."’ 
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Show lovely Doehla Christmas and All- 
Occasion Greeting Cards, Stationery, 
Gift Wrappings, to friends, neighbors, 
co-workers, 30 different assortments. You 
make $25 profit on only 50 $1 boxes. NO 


DOYOU WANT 305? 





FREE SAMPLES] EXPERIENCE NEEDED-—our FREE 
Beautiful BOOK shows you easy ways for any begin- 
**‘Nam ner to make money! Write for 2 sample 


eolmprinted”’ boxes on approval. If friends don’t snap 


Sell th t | them up, return at our expense. HARRY 
only $1 for ‘2s DOEHLACO., Dept. C22, Fitchburg, Mass. 


PIN-WORMS 


now can be beaten! 


The miseries of Pin-Worms have been 
known for centuries, and millions of vic- 
tims have sought a way to deal with this 
pest that lives inside the human body. 


It is no longer necessary to suffer in si- 
lence, because a highly effective treatment 
for the ugly infection has now been made 
possible. It is based on a special, medically 
recognized drug principle. This officially 
approved drug element is the vital ingre- 
dient in P-W, the medically sound Pin- 
Worm tablets developed in the laboratories 
of Dr. D. Jayne & Son. 

The small, easy-to-take P-W tablets act 
in a special way to remove Pin-Worms. So 
watch the warning signs that may mean 
Pin-Worms in your child or yourself—es- 
pecially the aggravating rectal itch. And 
don’t delay! Ask your druggist for 
JAYNE'S P-W and follow the directions. 
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Fast, easy sales with beautiful Christmas and 
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sonalized Stationery, Matches, Coasters, Nap- 
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have lacked other talents, Ananias pos- 
sessed the talent of faith. Obedience 
that counts must be built on faith. 


Questions: 


Here are some of the sins that Paul 
must have confessed on his conversion: 
prejudice, pride, stubbornness, cruelty, 
self-righteousness and unbelief. How 
did the treatment Paul received from 
Ananias and others of the Damascus 
Christians, help him overcome his 
faults P 

Note how clearly the vision revealed 
to Ananias the calling of Paul (Acts 9: 
15, 16). Refer to Romans 1:1; Galatians 
1:15; Ephesians 3:7; II Timothy 2:20, 
21; Romans 1:5; Acts 25:24. 


BOTTLENECK FOR BABIES 
(Continued from page 29) 


tient of 120 should be placed in a home 
where a college education is assured,” 
one agency official assured me. “On the 
other hand, a youngster with an IQ of 
100, although he might have the mak- 
ings of a fine mechanic or salesman, 
would be likely to prove a disappoint- 
ment to a scholarly father and mother.” 

Unfortunately for this theory, a child’s 
IQ can change—and often does! The IQ 
of one 4-year-old girl soared 27 points— 
from -average to superior—on being 
moved out of an orphanage into an 
adoptive home. A little boy who had 
tarried overlong in a New York City 
“well ward” rated 55, or feeble-minded, 
in an IQ test. After six months in a 
foster home the same child tested 82, 
or backward. Two years later—having 
meanwhile been adopted—he registered 
104, or normal. After five years with 
his adoptive parents his IQ had climbed 
to 124, or very superior. 

With adoption bureaus caught in the 
toils of their own perfectionism, young- 
sters are backing up in institutions and 
foster homes. And countless couples 
with a real talent for parenthood are 
forced to settle for a dachshund or a 
television set. 

Many agencies decline to accept a 
girl or boy for placement until repeated 
mental and physical tests have proved 
him to be sound in mind and body. 
Reason: they are afraid of getting stuck 
with the support of an “unadoptable” 
child. Such tests, however, may take 
months or even years. And the longer 
placement is delayed, the less adoptable 
the youngster becomes. 

Children deprived of a normal home 
environment develop all sorts of traits 
that make them unattractive to potential 
parents. They lisp, stutter, act dumb or 
sulky, suffer nightmares, wet their beds. 
One tyke of three manifested her inse- 
curity by constant vomiting; a second 
broke out with a repulsive rash; a third 
threw tantrum after tantrum. 

With others, the emotional damage 
cuts deeper. A little boy of five had 
been so mishandled in a succession of 





boarding homes that he was literally 
incapable of loving anybody. 

In the case of babies born out of 
wedlock an infamous situation exists: 
mothers eager to relinquish their off- 
spring for adoption are being actively 
prevented from doing so. 

Experience has shown that only a 
small minority of unmarried mothers are 
capable of providing permanently for 
their children. Time: and again public 
and private agencies have been forced 
to step in and assume the support of 
an illegitimate child whose mother had 
attempted to maintain him in a board- 
ing home. Usually the youngster comes 
to the attention of the authorities either 
because the mother has disappeared or 
defaulted on his board, or because he 
has developed behavior problems aris- 
ing from his lack of a name and a family 
of his own. 

More than half the unwed mothers 
in this country are girls under 20; an 
appalling number are in their early 
teens. Immature, bewildered, they are 
torn between desire to keep their baby 
and the impulse to get rid of it. They 
badly need help in deciding what’s best 
for the child. All too frequently the 
agency sidesteps the issue by advising 
such a girl to “take plenty of time to 
make up her mind”—ignoring the possi- 
bility that she may still be making up 
her mind four or five years hence. 
Meanwhile the baby gets relegated to 
the limbo of a foster home. 

Dorothy’s mother liked the agency’s 
advice: it enabled her to have her cake 
and eat it too. Dorothy was boarded 
with a family outside town. Sundays 
her mother would bring friends to ad- 
mire this little treasure that “belonged” 
to her, but for which she took no re- 
sponsibility. However, as Dorothy grew 
out of babyhood, her visits became less 
and less frequent, at last ceased alto- 
gether. Dorothy today is six years old; 
her only contact with her mother, the 
gift of a doll at Christmas. For the 
past two years the agency has been 
urging that she be released for adop- 
tion; but her mother, who pays a few 
dollars now and then toward her sup- 
port, insists they have “no right to 
interfere.” 

Larry’s mother left him in a hospital 
“well ward” while she thought things 
over. It was agreed that at the end of 
six weeks she would return and claim 
him, or else release him for adoption; 
instead, she moved to another state. 
Now she refuses either to come back 
for the child or to sign the surrender 
papers. It will take lengthy, costly aban- 
donment proceedings to make Larry 
legally adoptable. 

These are not isolated tragedies. 
“Many, many children now on public 
tax rolls,” says one state official, “might 
have been absorbed into good adoptive 
homes if clearance from parents had 
been sought earlier.” 

Some progressive agencies are begin- 
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ning to realize that placements repre- 
sent merely the capstone to the adoption 
edifice: that their job really starts with 
the expectant mother. Case-workers 
have found that it’s far easier to get 
at the real heart of her problem, to 
determine the psychological factors be- 
hind her pregnancy, and to help her 
work out satisfactory long-range plans 
if they can talk with her during the 
anxious months before her baby is born. 
They don’t urge her to give up the 
child; but neither do they try to dis- 
suade her from doing so. And, above 
all, they don’t add to her anxiety and 
confusion by postponing the decision. 

Says the secretary of one organiza- 
tion that has lately reversed its policy 
in this respect: “We’ve learned by bitter 
experience that we've got to strike while 
the iron is hot if society is to be spared 
the expense of supporting another un- 
adoptable child.” 

Progressive agencies are likewise be- 
ginning to place babies with adoptive 
parents at a much earlier age—in many 
instances directly from the hospital. 
There are deep emotional benefits to 
both parties from this procedure. For 
the adoptive mother, the omission of a 
cuddlesome baby from her life consti- 
tutes a real deprivation—an unnatural 
exclusion from an experience that, more 
than anything else, binds the two to- 
gether. For the youngster, the big ad- 
vantage is that it avoids the interrup- 
tions and setbacks that inevitably occur 
on being moved from one home to 
another. A baby is like a tiny seedling, 
seeking to put down roots: the attach- 
ments formed during the first six months 
of life, even though they be subcon- 
scious, are not easily broken. The earlier 
a child becomes part of a family, the 
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JZ riendship is the only cement that 

will ever hold the world together. 
—W oodrow Wilson 
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more deeply that family can become 
part of the child. 

The bugaboo that the baby placed at 
birth “may. not turn out right” is ban- 
ished by a little common sense. Exactly 
the same tests (and with more accurate 
results) can be given in the adoptive 
home, during the waiting period that 
the law requires anyhow. In the case 
of foundlings and children with a poor 
family history, filing of the legal adop- 
tion papers can be postponed for a year 
or longer if the agency advises it. 

However, in most cases even that’s 
not necessary. Babyhood is no longer 
the mysterious province of poets and 
philosophers exclusively: a trained psy- 
chologist can now get a pretty accurate 
picture of a child’s potentialities by the 
time he’s four months old. 

A New York agency has found that 
an average of less than one child in 100 
placed at birth turns out to be non- 
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adoptable. Says Dir c.or Leirfallom of 
Minnesota’s forward-looking Division of 
Social Welfare: “Whenever a child is 
to be placed in a home other than his 
own, our policy is to place him with 
the least possible delay. There is no 
reason why an ascertainably normal in- 
fant with good background should ever 
be kept in an institution or a boarding 
home. This sounds simple and logical, 
but it is directly contrary to traditional 
child-placing practice.” 

At the opposite pole, there’s the prob- 
lem of finding adoptive homes for boys 
and girls 6, 8, 10, and even 12 years 
old. Some agencies insist that “nobody 
wants to adopt an older child.” That’s 
not true. Plenty of husbands and wives 
who write in asking for a blonde, blue- 
eyed baby girl would gladly settle for 
a black-haired brown-eyed boy of 7 if 
they could get him. On the other hand, 
it is true that placing older kids involves 
a great deal more time and effort. That’s 
why certain adoption bureaus duck it. 

A majority of the older boys and girls 
in institutions aren’t legally adoptable 
to start with. Making them so is apt to 
entail endless work. 

Our laws regard a child as more or 
less the “property” of his father and his 
mother: in South Carolina, for example, 
you can still deed your child to strang- 
ers, exactly as you would a house or lot. 
No matter how much a boy or girl may 
need the love and protection of an 
adoptive family, judges are reluctant 
to sever parental rights in the absence 
of gross-mistreatment or neglect; and 
leaving a youngster in an orphanage to 
be brought up at the state’s expense 
isn’t considered in that category. 

Knowing this, parents are in a posi- 
tion to play dog-in-the-manger by re- 
fusing to sign surrender papers. Take 
the case of David. David’s mother died 
when he was 5; his father, a racing fan, 
hasn’t visited him once during the two 
years he’s been in the orphanage, and 
rarely contributes a cent to his support. 
But he stubbornly withholds consent to 
his son’s adoption, Then there’s 9-year- 
old Lenore. Lenore’s father is dead; 
her mother is doing a 20-year stretch for 
shooting him. Nevertheless, she, too, 
clings to her “rights” over a girl for 
whom she knows she can never make 
a home. 

As matters stand today, there are far 
too many Davids and Lenores growing 
up in institutions. And yet, if the agency 
is persistent, something oftentimes can 
be done. Tommy, for example, was a 
biting, screaming 4-year-old who fought 
the case-worker and sobbed defiantly, 
“My mother doesn’t love me!” It took 
two years’ hard work to get legal author- 
ity for Tommy’s adoption. But today— 
a sturdy, bright-eyed boy of 7—he is 
all the world to his new parents. 

Even though his parents have no 
legal claim on him, an older boy or girl 
may continue to think in terms of his 

(Continued on page 70) 
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LIKE WALKING ON A PILLOW! 


Do you suffer from metatarsal CALLOUSES, 
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Barron's New Foot Cushion for blessed relief! 
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‘I feel like I have new feet in just a few hours. H, H., 
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30- ~DAY TRIAL GUARANTEE. Money back if no blessed 
relief! 
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90,000 SALESMEN WANTED 


Do you want a big-profit, dignified 
opportunity right now? Bring BIBLES, 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS, etc. to hundreds 
of thousands of homes. Build good 
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Film Reviews and Ratings by the 
PROTESTANT 
MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


(Cooperating with the Protestant Film Commission) 


DELIGHTFUL combination of mu- 

sic, cartoon animation and “live” ac- 
tion, “Melody Time” (RKO) was our re- 
viewers’ unanimous choice for this month’s 
feature. They felt that it has everything 
calculated to entertain, not to mention cer- 
tain techniques that cause one to marvel at 
the artistry of Walt Disney. It is especially 
appropriate for summer, a time when most 
of us average movie-goers prefer our fare to 
be on the light side. 

“Melody Time” might well be sub-titled 
“An Album of Disney Achievements.” For 
this is a skillful compendium of seven un- 
related stories, all portrayed in exquisite 
color and with great imagination in design 
and interpretation. The live characters fit 
in perfectly with the animated drawings, 
and the whole imparts the wizardy of en- 
chantment. 

Among the episodes making up “Melody 
Time” are these: 

“Once Upon a Wintertime”—the story of 
a boy and girl who go sleighing in winter’s 
enchanted land and meet with adventures 
shared by animals and birds. Frances 
Langford tells the tale in song. 

“Little Toot”’—a children’s tale, ingeni- 
ously depicted, of a little tugboat in New 
York Harbor whose -mischievous antics 
made his family and friends ashamed of 
him, but who crashes through in heroic 
style when courage is required of him. 
The Andrews Sisters relate the story. 

“Johnny Appleseed”—another folk tale 
familiar to all, featuring the voice of Den- 
nis Day. 

“Pecos Bill”’—a story of a mighty man of 
the desert as told by Roy Rogers, aided 
by some western ballads by the “Sons of 
the Pioneers.” 

The three other episodes are “Bumble 
Boogie,” “Blame it on the Samba” and 
“Trees.” The latter is doubtless the love- 
liest of the collection; it is based on Joyce 
Kilmer’s poem and features the music of 
Oscar Rasbach rendered with great artistry 
by Fred Waring and his Pennsylvanians. 

With this charming Disney fantasy, we 
can all be children again, taking the whole 
family along on a warm summer’s day, 
and coming away refreshed. A, Y, C 
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Roy Rogers tells the story of Pecos Bill to Launa Patten and Bobby Driscoll 


in Walt Disney’s engaging melange 


of music, cartoons and “live” 


action. 





OTHER CURRENT FILMS 


Audience Suitability Ratings: 
A—Adults; Y—Young people 12 to 18; 
C—Children under 12. 


Eprror’s Note: Except where so stated, these re- 
views are not to be construed as -endorsements, 
either of specific films or of movie-going in general. 
They are for the guidance of readers who attend 
motion pictures, not inducements to those who do 
not. The “‘suitability”’ classification, moreover, is no 
guarantee the film is flawless; it is merely a guide. 


DESIGN FOR DEATH (RKO). A seri- 
ous, thought-provoking picture which 
should add to the understanding of the 
anatomy of war. Confiscated Japanese 
documentary films are combined with stu- 
dio-produced historical sequences to tell the 
story of the rise of the war lords in Japan, 
from feudal times to Pearl Harbor, and the 
resulting tragedy to the people caught in 
the struggle. It emphasizes the great dan- 
ger to the individual and the nation when 
religion—Shintoism, in this case—is used for 
evil ends. Free from hate propaganda, the 
film ends on a note of hope. A, Y 


THE EMPEROR WALTZ (Paramount). 
The way of a phonograph salesman from 
New Jersey (Bing Crosby) with a high- 
born lady of the Imperial court (Joan 
Fontaine) runs its parallel course with the 
love affair between a distinguished pedi- 
greed poodle in need of psycho-analysis 
and a “mutt” as unsophisticated as_ his 
master. Strauss waltzes and yodeling coun- 
try folk furnish the musical obbligato. Ex- 
ceptional color photography helps redeem 
a preposterous farce of a story. A, ¥,;¢€ 


THE IRON CURTAIN (20th Century- 
Fox). With a “voice of doom” narrator 
presenting a direful prologue, this is a story 
based on some facts brought out at the 
Canadian spy trials after a code clerk at 


the Soviet Embassy in Ottawa revealed 
what his country was attempting to learn 
about atomic scientific secrets. The semi- 
documentary technique may give more au- 
thority than the picture deserves because 
of its propaganda overtones. It will in no 
way further the hopes of those working for 
Russian-American amity. A, Y 


FOUR FACES WEST (United Artists). 
As a variation from the accepted “western,” 
this story gives the background of the 
rough-and-ready men and women whose 


valiant spirits made the West a great. 


American heritage. Authentic and vital, it 
is based on actual events and characters, 
following closely the semi-biographical 
novel “Paso Por Aqui” by Eugene Man- 


love Rhodes. AY, € 


GIVE MY REGARDS TO BROADWAY 
(20th Century-Fox). Romantic comedy 
with a strong seasoning of music and 
hearthside philosophy. Tells the story of 
the family of an_ ex-vaudeville actor 
(Charles Winniger) his wife, (Fay Bainter) 
and their children. How the mother holds 
her brood—and her husband—in line and 
inspires them to practice the good virtues, 
makes a clean, entertaining story. A, Y, C 


ESCAPE (20th Century-Fox). A picture 
comprised of strong conflicts between the 
forces of good and evil, personal judg- 
ment and public justice, this tells the story 
of an innocent man convicted of man- 
slaughter who escapes, is befriended by a 
girl (Peggy Cummins) and seeks sanctu- 
ary in a village church. Rex Harrison is 
superb in the exacting role of the escaped 
man, and Norman Wooland has a choice 
part as the parson. A, Y 


SO EVIL MY LOVE (Paramount). The 


story of a missionary’s widow (Ann Todd) 
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who, in Jamaica in the 1860's, falls under 
the spell of a blackguard (Ray Milland) 
and does his bidding to the ultimate de- 
struction of her own sense of decency, in- 
tegrity and honor. Taken as a study in 
human weaknesses, this is an absorbing 
drama. Some may see in this a reflection 
cast upon missionaries and the missions 
cause; one would like to believe that a 
missionary would have acquired enough 
spiritual resources to combat and resist 
evil. A 


RED RIVER (United Artists), The dram- 
atization of an historic Western adven- 
ture, the story of the first great overland 
cattle drive up the Chisholm Trail to Abi- 
lene, Kansas. It has the inevitable flavor 
of Indian massacre and “quick on the 
draw” rugged individualism. There is con- 
siderable brutality implied and depicted. 
The story, however, is absorbing, the pho- 
tography unusual, the acting generally 
good. A, Y 


EASTER PARADE (MGM). It seems to 
us that another title for this elaborate pro- 
duction would have been more fitting. It 
associates Easter with bunny rabbits, eggs, 
flowers and fashion parades, a custom 
which is getting prevalent and most re- 
grettable. The Christian festival commem- 
orating the Resurrection of our Lord should 
net be lost amid the symbols of pagan 
practices. Some familiar and some new 
tunes and lyrics by Irving Berlin, skillful 
dancing and singing by Fred Astaire, Judy 
Garland, Ann Miller and Peter Lawford 
embellish a story of stage life. Technicolor, 
lavish costumes and settings. BG 


KEY LARGO (Warner). Based on a play 
by Maxwell Anderson and with the help 
of an exceptional cast (Humphrey Bogart, 
Edward G. Robinson, Lauren Bacall, Lionel 
Barrymore, Claire Trevor and others) this 
portrayal of underworld activities along 
the Florida Keys has a strong impact on 
the emotions. Crime is shown with all its 
base violence and cruelty. Superb photog- 
raphy and inspired direction by John Hus- 
ton. A 


LADY FROM SHANGHAI (Columbia). 
A slow-paced and strenuous picture, pro- 
duced with typical Orson Welles technique. 
Welles is the narrator and plays the part of 
an Irish seaman whose questionable re- 
lationship with a rich adventuress (Rita 
Hayworth) brings on evil amid suspense, 
murder and general confusion of plot and 
action. / A 


THE VELVET TOUCH (RKO). Theme: 
the devastating effect of fear on a woman, 
causing her to commit unpremeditated 
murder of the man who has helped her to 
achieve worldly fame but has stultified her 
real personality. Rosalind Russell gives a 
convincing performance as the woman in 
the case. Artistically produced with dra- 
matic quality and excellent acting, this 
picture is for adults only. A 


THE BAD SISTER (Universal-Interna- 
tional). A J. Arthur Rank production con- 
cerning two women who, at the opposite 
ends of the social scale, meet when they 
are both in great need. The contrast of 
dire poverty to riches, when both women 
know the same anguish, makes for dra- 
matic exploration of social values, even 
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though the motivation is not always well 
shown. Good English cast and interesting 
backgrounds. ae 


THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE (United 
Artists). The locale of this passing show 
of odd characters is a saloon on San Fran- 
cisco’s waterfront. Containing no plot, it is 
a series of episodes touching the human 
flotsam who try to find a precarious anchor 
in alcohol. There is no attempt to em- 
bellish this. situation, fortunately. A 


THUNDERHOOF (Columbia). A west- 
ern picture of the desert and the men who 
ride over it. The emotions are primitive 
and crudely expressed. There is a triangle 
situation, and a moral dilemma is solved 


@ The screen is a primary 


eultural influence of our time. 
It may not be as basic as the 
actuality of environment—the 
school, the street, the home— 
but its impact is immense. 
And for this reason, it is 
encouraging to report that 
Hollywood today seems to be 
growing more aware of its 


responsibilities. 


Ezra GOODMAN 
in Coronet 





by circumstances. Fair acting and some 
excitement. A, 


WATERFRONT AT MIDNIGHT (Para- 
mount). Fair depiction of what is involved 
in apprehending “hi-jacking” gangs. Crime 
is shown in its true light. Faithfulness to 
duty and courage win out. A 


TRAPPED BY BOSTON’ BLACKIE 
(Columbia). Stolen pearls; guilty husband. 
Chester Morris and his associate George 
Stone in their usual roles. A, Y 


UNDER CALIFORNIA STARS (Repub- 
lic). An old-fashioned western brought up 
to date and enhanced by technicolor. The 
villain kidnaps the horse Trigger and pays 
dearly for this misdeed. Catchy songs by 
the “Sons of the Pioneers.” A, ¥,C 


WHIRLWIND RAIDERS (Columbia). 
The “Durango Kid” has moved to Texas 
and uncovers duplicity of corrupt State 
Police. Standard fast-riding and shooting 
affair. A. ic 


GUNS OF HATE (RKO). A gold nug- 
get identified as coming from a formerly 
rich mine causes the death of its owner 
and false accusations to be heaped upon 
two traveling cowboys wanting to be help- 
ful. They are vindicated after the guilty 
are identified and punished. Average west- 
ern; much action; slight romance. A, Y, C 


FULLER BRUSH MAN (Columbia). 
Selling brushes can lead to unexpected de- 
velopments, even murder, but a good sales- 
man should be equal to any emergency and 
Red. Skelton qualifies in his slap-stick way, 


urged on by the incentive of winning the 
girl of his choice (Janet Blair). A, Y, C 


I, JANE DOE (Republic). Exploration 
of a serious social problem: the behavior of 
an unfaithful husband sent overseas during 
the war, the evil results of his conduct, 
and the eventual dramatic climax wrought 
by the women he has betrayed. Good act- 


ing and direction, plausible action. A, Y 


SECRET SERVICE INVESTIGATOR 
(Republic). A familiar plot about tracing 
guilty counterfeiters of U. S. money and 
the machinations of criminals. Fair acting, 
realistic fighting. A, Y 


BIG TOWN SCANDAL (Paramount). 
Intended to show how a newspaper can 
become a force for good in the community 
—in this case, correct the causes of juvenile 
delinquency—this picture is lost in a maze 
of complications. The solution of the prob- 
lem becomes secondary to plot interest and 
does not always give social values their 
proper emphasis. A, Y 


PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


(*) A previous “Picture of the Month” 
(+) Definitely not recommended 

ADULTS, YOUNG PEOPLE, CHILDREN: Be- 
yond Our Own®; Big City; Bill and Coo; The Bold 
Frontiersman; The Bishop’s Wife; California Fire- 
brand; Carnegie Hall; Fighting Father Dunne; 
Green Grass of Wyoming*®; Holiday Camp; If You 
Knew Susie; I Remember Mama*®; That Hagen 
Girl; High Barbaree; The Inside Story; The Keeper 
of the Bees; The Lost One; My Girl Tisa; A Mir- 
acle Can Happen; My Wild Irish Rose; My Dog 
Rusty; Mr. Blanding Builds His Dream House; 
Nicholas Nickleby*; On an Island With You; The 
Prince of Thieves; The Pirate; The Romance of 
Rosy Ridge; Song of Idaho; The Secret Life of 
Walter Mitty; Shaggy; The Search®; Sitting Pretty; 
The Spirit of West Point; Tenth Avenue Angel; 
Three Daring Daughters; This Time for Keeps; 
Unconquered*®; Under Colorado Skies; Welcome 
Stranger; Where There’s Life; Winner’s Circle; 
Wyoming. 

ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE: Arthur Takes 
Over; Anna Karenina; Albuquerque; All My Sons; 
An Ideal Husband; Alias a Gentleman; Berlin Ex- 
press; Black Bart; The Bride Goes Wild; Black 
Narcissus; B.F.’s Daughter; Brief Encounter; The 
Captive Heart*; The Cobra Strikes; Call Northside 
777; The Challenge; The Counterfeiters; Dear 
Ruth; Down to Earth; Dream Girl; The Flame; 
The Farmer’s Daughter; Fort Apache; Fury at Fur- 
nace Creek; Frieda; Gentleman’s Agreement®; 
Green Dolphin Street; Half Past Midnight; High 
Conquest; Homecoming; It Had to be You; Jassy; 
Let’s Live Again; The Magic Bow; The Main 
Street Kid; The Mating of Millie; Magic Town; 
Meet Me at Dawn; The Miracle of the Bells; Mr. 
Reckless; The Naked City; Old Los Angeles; The 
Pearl; Piccadilly Incident; Pacific Adventure; Pur- 
sued; The Perfect Marriage; The Pilgrim Lady; 
The Plainsman and the Lady; Ruthless; Return of 
the Bad Men; Scudda Hoo-Scudda Hay!; The Sen- 
ator Was Indiscreet; The Secret Heart; Singapore; 
So Well Remembered; Somewhere in the Night; 
State of the Union; Stairway to Heaven*®; The 
Sainted Sisters; Suddenly It’s Spring; To the Ends 
of the Earth; They Passed This Way; To the Vic- 
tor; The Tender Years*; T-Men; Woman from 
Tangiers; The Woman in White; Treasure of the 
Sierra Madre*; Up in Central Park; You Were 
Meant for Me. 


ADULTS ONLY: Arch of Triumph; The Big 
Clock; The Brothers; Cry Wolf; Dark Passage; 
Dear Murderer; Desert Fury; A Double Life; Duel 
in the Sunt; The Fugitive; The Gangster; The 
Ghost and Mrs. Muir; The Guilt of Janet Ames; 
Hatter’s Castle; Hazard; High Wall; The Huck- 
sters; I Walk Alone; Intrigue; Letter from an Un- 
known Woman; Love from a Stranger; The Lost 
Moment; The Locket; The Long Night; Man of 
Evil; Odd Man Out; Out of the Past; Panhandle; 
The Paradine Case; The Pretender; Possessed; The 
Sea of Grass; The Sign of the Ram; River Lady; 
Silver River; Second Chance; The Secret Beyond 
the Door; So This is New York; The Unfaithful; 
The Unsuspected; The Upturned Glass; The Voice 
of the Turtle; The Web; Wild Harvest; Winter 
Meeting; A Woman’s Vengeance; Your Red 
Wagon. 
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Earn Extra 
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Christmas Cards with Name 


You can easily take orders from friends, 
others. Gorgeous FREE samples show 
amazing values. Fast sales, quick cash 
earnings daily now to Christmas. Start! 
32 STUNNING ASSORTMENTS 
Boost profits with 21 Christmas 
Folders for $1; Everyday Cards, 
Gift Wrappings, Stationery, 
Place Naps-— other unique sellers. 
Write for FREE Samples today. 


ARTISTIC CARD CO. 
338 WAY ST., ELMIRA, N.Y. 


Here’s the Way 
to Curb a Rupture 


Successful Home Method That Any- 
one Can Use On Any Reducible 
Rupture Large or Small 


COSTS NOTHING TO FIND OUT 


Thousands of ruptured men will rejoice 
to know that the full plan so successfully 
used by Capt. W. A. Collings for his double 
rupture from which he suffered so long will 
be sent free to all who write for it. 


Merely send your name and address to 
Capt. W. A. Collings, Inc., Box 547 D, Water- 
town, N. Y. It won't cost you a cent to find 


out and you may bless the day you sent for 
it. Hundreds have already reported satisfac- 
cory results following this free offer. Send 
right away—NOW—before put down 
this paper. 


Fast Way to MAKE MONEY A,» — 9%. 
Sell Christmas Cards ise 


nae 
IT’S EASY! Just show friends stunning NAME - 
IMPRINTED ecards low as 60 for $1. Make BIG 
PROFITS with $2.50 NAME IN SILVER line. 
Make up to 50c a box on gorgeous 21-card $1 De- 
Luxe box. Sell also Secret Pal ligious, Kiddy, Etch- 
tone, Relative, Gift Wraps, Meosydey and Stationery 
BUSE print samples”. MIDWEST ERRO CO. 
415 N. Sth St., Dept. 8-c, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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GET 
FREE Samples 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases al- 
most as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 
25c and 50c at druggists . . . If your druggist hasn’t 
it, don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we will maii you a generous tria] box. © 1. pe. inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4801-H, ELMIRA. N. Y. 


CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 


to use or sell. Bible Text cards a specialty. Boxed 

and in Bulk. For the sick, sorrowing, shut-in, birth- 

days, Christmas, etc. Write for a Catalog List. 
PEASE GREETING CARDS, Inc. 

264 Laurel St. Dept. H Buffalo 8, N. Y. 
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COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


45 years of successful training in Piano, Normal Piano, 
Pub, School Music (Beginners and Supervisors), Choral 
Conducting, Ear Training & Sight Singing, Voice, History 
and Analysis of Music, Harmony, Arranging, Advanced 
Composition, Violin, Cornet-Trumpet (Beg. & Prof.), Clari- 
net, Sax, Guitar, Mandolin. The only home study school 
teaching all courses leading to Bachelor of Music Degree. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. E33, 28 East Jackson Bivd,, Chicago 4, 111. 


Send catalogue and illustrated lesson for.............. 
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BOTTLENECK FOR BABIES 
(Continued from page 67) 


own family. So long as he feels that 
way, the agency is stymied: for adop- 
tion to succeed, the child must want to 
be adopted. 

Often there is more than one child 
to be considered. For instance, Judy, 
6, and Johnny, 10, are sister and 
brother. Judy has reached the point 
where she is eager for “a new mommie 
and daddy of my very own.” Johnny, 
on the contrary, is still so loyal to his 
mother’s memory that whenever he 
feels himself being drawn to some kindly 
foster parent, he breaks out in a rash 
of misbehavior. The children are de- 
voted to each other; and until Johnny 
learns to accept the fact that his mother 
isn’t coming back, the agency can make 
no plans to place them for adoption. 

However, the greatest difficulty in 
placing older children arises from the 
fact that they arrive at their new homes 
with personalities already formed—and 
too often gnarled and twisted in the 
process. It takes understanding and 
restraint to put up with the behavior 
problems of a mishandled youngster; 
not every husband and wife who apply 
for a child are sufficiently wise and self- 
possessed to do it. 

One private agency that has been 
making notable strides toward meeting 
the needs of older children is the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Aid Society of Oregon. 
the youngsters 
whom they placed in adoptive homes 
last year were of this group—including 
6 brothers and sisters, ranging from 4 
to 13, who were absorbed into a single 
family. Their program has proved so 
successful that, in spite of limited 
funds, they have invited other agencies 
throughout the state to refer to them 
any older boy or girl in need of adoption. 

If there were more organizations 
imbued with the same philosophy of 
service as the Boys’ and Girls’ Aid So- 
ciety, there would be fewer kids con- 
fined to institutions. Says Stuart R. 
Stimmel, the crusading state director: 
“Our experience has shown that the 
discrepancy between the number of 
families eager to adopt a child and the 
number of children who would benefit 
by adoption is not nearly as great as 
some people have claimed. Instead of 
a shortage of children, we have almost 
come to believe there may not be 
enough good adoptive homes to go 
around.” 

What can you, as an individual citi- 
zen, do to correct the present evils? 

First, you can call upon your repre- 
sentative in the state legislature to im- 
prove existing laws relating to depend- 
ent children. 

Less than one-quarter of the states 
now have adoption statutes that ap- 
proach the minimum standards set by 
the U.S. Children’s Bureau. Most 
states still protect the rights of natural 


parents against the rights of their off- 
spring, permit such fathers and mothers 
to forbid the adoption of a child they 
have all but legally abandoned. Few 
states make any provision for investi- 
gating the suitability of an adoptive 
home unless and until the actual petition 
to adopt is filed; if legal adoption isn’t 
sought, the home never gets investi- 
gated, (No one knows how many chil- 
dren taken for adoption are never 
legally adopted. All too frequently 
such a youngster comes into court years 
later, perhaps to claim an inheritance, 
only to discover to his dismay that he 
is literally “nobody’s child.”) In many 
states there’s no provision outlawing the 
sale of babies. Finally, the very multi- 
plicity of state laws and their many con- 
tradictions afford encouragement to the 
black market; practices that are illegal 
in one state are not so just across the 
border in the next. A uniform law for 
all 48 states would eliminate many 
abuses. 

Second, you can insist that more 
public agencies be authorized to do 
adoption work. 

People who talk and write about 
abolishing the baby-barter business 
generally pin their faith on some change 
in the law. However, we can’t legislate 
the black market out of existence un- 
less adoption bureaus are prepared to 
take over. As matters stand at present, 
there are not nearly enough of them 
to cope with the demand. In the words 
of one expert, “If we were to pass a 
law tomorrow requiring that every 
adoption of a child by unrelated per- 
sons be made through an agency, the 
result would be chaos.” In New York 
City, for example, a study has shown 
that adoption facilities for infants should 

aoe oes 

A moment’s insight is sometimes 

worth a life’s experience. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


be doubled. And in many rural counties 
there is not even a single child-welfare 
worker. Public agencies should be per- 
mitted to work side by side with private 
ones in meeting this urgent need. 

Third, you can agitate for adequate 
funds for existing agencies. 

With more money, public and private 
agencies both could hire more case- 
workers, give more attention to placing 
those children who are now ignored 
because of the difficulty of the problems 
involved. With more money, public and 
private agencies could do a better job 
of providing prenatal care for unmar- 
ried mothers, prevent many a pregnant 
girl from falling into the clutches of 
baby-brokers who use free medical and 
hospital service as bait to lure her into 
surrendering her child. From the state’s 
point of view, moreover, there would 
be real economy in subsidizing private 
agencies to do more adoption work. 
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Last year the Boys’ and Girls’ Aid So- 
ciety saved Oregon taxpayers a sum 
greater than their own yearly budget 
by taking a group of older children off 
the public-welfare rolls through placing 
them in adoptive homes, 

Fourth, you can bring pressure on 
your local child-care agencies to mod- 
ernize their standards of adoption 
practice. 

To meet today’s demands agencies 
must abandon many of their pet policies, 
acquire greater flexibility in dealing 
with children, unwed mothers, and the 


That These Be Not Forgotten 
(Continued from page 7) 


committee to call. A schedule of two 
or three patients is arranged. Mem- 
bers of the committee are now called 
and a couple who are free on that Sun- 
day afternoon are given the calls to be 
made and they take out the recorder, 
Trinity has found that two calls are the 
best number to make, for it takes the 
rush out of the visits and allows leisure- 
ly fellowship. Night calls are made 
during the week and in this manner all 
the shut-ins are covered once a month. 

The Rochester church also use its 
wire recorder in other ways. They 
have found it valuable in voice train- 
ing—of the choirs, the youth fellowships 
and the church school. For instance, a 
recording will be made during choir 
rehearsal. This will be played back 
and carefully studied by choir mem- 
bers and the leader; any defects in the 
singing are immediately detected. Im- 
portant board meetings are completely 
recorded and then digested at leisure 
by a secretary. The recorder is “jacked” 
into the speaker of the sound motion- 
picture projector and supplies music to 
accompany a silent film. The pastor 
uses it for dictating correspondence. It 
is a novel feature at youth get-togeth- 
ers; impromptu songs or recitations are 
recorded and then played back, fur- 
nishing fun for all. You will be able 
to think of other uses at your church. 

“In all that is done with any equip- 
ment in the church,” states Dr. Pat- 
ton, “the layman should sense the great 
spiritual need which he is meeting, and 
go as Christ’s own stewards. In this 
way is the maximum amount of good 
accomplished. If your church has 
other equipment, projectors and the 
like, they can also be integrated into 
the serving of those who might be for- 
gotten, At Trinity, films and other types 
of portable equipment have been ex- 
tended for the comfort of those who 
can’t attend services.” 

Dr. Patton also has some valuable 
suggestions to make about recording a 
church service. The operator must 
know where to cut; at Trinity they have 
found these cuts most satisfactory: 
some of the verses to the hymns, some 
of a long anthem or solo; all announce- 
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adopting public. Above all, they have 
got to learn to take more chances for 
the sake of freeing the sad-faced army 
of boys and girls now growing up in 
foster homes and institutions. 
“Adoption always involves risks,” a 
nationally known authority on child care 
said the other day. “There are risks for 
the adoptive parents, and risks for the 
child whom they adopt. For the child, 
however, the risks involved in not being 
adopted by far outweigh any he is likely 
to encounter in a home and family of 
his own.” THE ENp 


ments, unless of particular interest to 
the shut-ins; all mention of offerings or 
fund raising, for most shut-ins can’t af- 
ford to give as much as when they were 
well, and money appeals might embar- 
rass them. “Don’t let the recording be 
too long,” he sums up, “for often a shut- 
in can only be comfortable for a forty- 
five minute period. We record fifty 
minutes, or less, of the hour-and-ten- 
minute service.” 

As the name implies, the wire re- 
corder actually records on a spool of 
thin, stainless-steel wire. A spool with 
an hour’s capacity costs about $5. The 
recording is permanent and can be 
played back indefinitely with no loss 
of tone or volume. However, if per- 
manency is not necessary the same spool 
may be used for a new recording by 
merely letting it run through again. 
The original program is automatically 
erased as the new recording is made, 
whereupon this new recording is per- 
manent. If no permanent record is de- 
sired, the same spool of wire may be 
used over and over again. 


T TRINITY the recorder is serviced 
once a week, The bobbin-like head 
is cleaned and the wire de-magnetized. 
This latter operation, as implied above, 
is not really necessary but, contends Dr. 
Patton, it does insure complete satis- 
faction. If the operator records at the 
same volume, the machine erases the 
wire perfectly. But if a light volume 
follows a heavy volume, there may be 
traces of music at a point where the 
microphone and the speaker were sep- 
arated. 

There are-a number of makes and 
models available. Sears Roebuck, for 
instance, have just announced one which 
is designed to be played back in con- 
junction with a console radio. It is 
listed at $119. Before choosing one for 
your church it is best to study the field, 
comparing distinctive features and 
prices. 

But whatever make or model you se- 
lect, you can be sure you are making a 
wise investment towards a greater stew- 
ardship at your church. Further, this 
splendid new instrument is another 
proof that science is on the side of God 
—or can be brought on His side by those 
with eyes to see its possibilities. ENp 






























OLD RUGS 
and CLOTHING 
Save up to 2 ~ 


IT'S ALL SO EASY! Free catalog tells how your 
materials are picked up at your door and shipped 
at our expense to the Olson Factory, where.. 


BY THE OLSON PROCESS we sterilize, 
shred, merge materials of all kinds— 
reclaim the valuable wool, etc., then 
bleach, card, spin, dye and weave 
into lovely, new, deep-textured, 
Reversible, Double Luxury 
BROADLOOM RUGS 


—in seamless sizes up to 16 ft 
wide and any length, in— 
Solid Colors Rich Tweed Blends 
Leaf Designs 18th Century Floral 
Early American Oriental patterns 
FACTORY-TO-YOU. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, Over 
2 million customers. We 
do not have agents or sell 
thru stores. 74th Year. 
Read praise of editors 
and women everywhere. 
Chicago New York S8'Frisco 


(Mail coupon or 1 ¢ post card) 






OLSON RUG CO. B-16, Chicago 41, Ill. 5 
Mail Rug Catalog (Decorating Guide) FREE ton 
















Sell Arlene's beautiful 
new California Christmas and Every- 
day greeting cards. Name imprinted. Lots of profit. 
Write for free, full-color folder and sample. Don't delay. 
Send no money. 


ARLENE GREETINGS 


4618-A Pacific Bivd., OR 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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New Jersey 





Sell Amazing Value! 


WALA 
EXTRA MONEY .<. 
Get 


Show stunning Leader 
“Prize” 21-Folder Christ- 
mas Box. Also Floral 
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Sell Big-Value Christmas Cords 


Smartest designs, newest decorations . 
greatest values. me-imprinted Christ- 


Fre Cards—S0 and 25 for $1, Show 22dit- & 
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rent superb Assortments, ‘‘Supercraft’’ 
— hristmas, Religious, Homorens, 
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and Date Books. Write now for21-card assort- 
ment sent on mee and FREE samples. 


Phillips Card Co., 983 Hunt St.,Newton, Mass. 
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LETTERS TO 





More “Shadows” Comment (Finis) 


Dear Epitor: 

I am surprised that a publication like 
CuristiAN HERALD would carry such a 
childish article as “Shadows Over Our 
Schools.” The author . lied when he 
said that “One board member found that 
the Protestant tax-payers were paying not 
only for the oil used to heat the school but 
to warm the Roman Catholic Church, the 
priests’ house and the nuns’ quarters as 
well.” We don’t even use oil, Mr. Editor. 
And as to who pays the heating bills, Mr. 
Mead could have very easily consulted the 
local Gas Company. Please be assured too 
that athletes are not obliged to pray to- 
gether with the priest before games in or- 
der to be eligible for the squad of Belen 
High. Our local superintendent will verify 
that. For Mr. Mead’s further enlighten- 
ment, let me advise that nuns do not pay 
income tax because there can be no tax on 
an income that is not personal. Our Gov- 
ernment recognizes the Sacred Vow of 
Poverty at least to that extent... . Let us, 
for the sake of argument, grant that some 
sisters in their excess zeal did overstep 
their bounds and taught a little religion 
during school time. I don’t think that that 
called for a wholesale indictment of the 
Catholic Sisterhood. Catholics and Prot- 
estants alike of New Mexico are aware of 
the grand work the self-sacrificing nuns 
have made for the development of their 
backward state. They recall that the nuns 
were the first teachers New Mexico had, 
and that despite their weaker sex kept 
stride with the first settlers, pioneers and 
missionaries. 

(FATHER) RayMonpD M. CoucGHuIn O.S.M. 

Belen, N. M. 


Dear Epiror: 

In these days when tolerance among re- 
ligions and races is so essential . . . you 
are not helping much when you publish 
such an article. The people who are 
gullible enough to fall for this mountain- 
out-of-a-molehill propaganda are not doing 
very much either. . The publication of 
this article belittles your usually broad- 
minded editorial policy. 
Mr. Mead and his implication that Cath- 
olics have allegiance only to their church 
and not to their country, I'd like him to 
name me just one Protestant minister who 
has done as much for our democracy as the 
late Father Flanagan of Boys Town. 

Johnstown, Pa. Jack BERNET 


@ Pressed to give answer to that last sen- 
tence, Mr. Mead, who dislikes the idea of 
seeming to belittle by comparison the worth 
and work of the late Father Flanagan, 
nevertheless responds to the challenge. His 
candidate: Roger Williams, the greatest 
apostle of freedom in American history! 


Dear Eprror: 
In this article was a paragraph about 
the Belen High School. I wish to state 
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And as for- 


THE EDITOR 





that this criticism of the Belen High School 
athletic policy is completely unfounded in 
facts. . I might say that every football 
coach in the past six years has been a 
Protestant. I am a Deacon in the local 
Baptist Church. I assure you that I would 
not permit such a policy to be practiced in 
this school by any church. 
Roy C, Stumpu, 
Belen, N.M. High School Principal 
@ With the printing of the above letters, 
we are forced to bring to a close the cor- 
respondence on Mr. Mead’s famed exposé 
of New Mexico’s schools. Full expression 
has been given in these columns to both 
sides. While the overwhelming opinion 
from New Mexico has been of an applaud- 
ing nature, a few minor reports such as the 
above have been brought in, not to men- 
tion some few retorts that were downright 
abusive and unprintable. But everybody 
has had his chance to speak his piece. Let’s 
now call it finis, or this thing could go on 
forever, even long after Mr. Mead’s well- 
documented points have been forgotten or 
twisted.—Ep. 


Not-So-Black “Black Sheep” 


Dear Epitor: 

I was amused at the letters printed in the 
June issue “Back Talk” against your recent 
serial “Black Sheep, White Sheep.” I 
looked forward each month for my next 
chapter, and I was so interested to see each 
time how the dominie would handle the 
situation that I gave little thought to the 
murders. The story seemed up-to-date. 

San Diego, Calif. Mrs. Ira D. MiLLer 


Dear Epiror: 

Everyone (including those who so round- 

ly criticized the story, else they would not 
have known what it contained) loves a 
good mystery story. What we do not like is 
some of the “tripe” which contains drink- 
ing, gambling, vulgarity and cheap love 
scenes. Your serial certainly did not 
cater to a single one of the above. Where 
else could one find a purer love than ex- 
isted between Connie and Jim? And the 
kindly dominie, who placed his ultimate 
faith in God, and yet who struck out on his 
own to help God get his work done, was an 
example of the ministry at its best. 
I think it is remarkable the way you react 
to criticism. CHRISTIAN HERALD is so won- 
derful, and yet people discover such ridicu- 
lous things to complain about! 

Upland, Ind. Mrs. Vircit STANLEY 


Dear Epiror: 

I always turn first to the “Back Talk” 
page of my favorite publication. I was in- 
terested in the comment, the readers’ and 
yours, on “Black Sheep, White Sheep.” 
Thank you for this insight which proves to 
me that there is more to any story than 
“corpses.” (But how can you help admit 
there were far more corpses than dominies?) 

Shreveport, La. Mrs. L. KokLEMAY 





@ We admit with sorrow, Mrs. Koelemay, 
that life is like that—just about two to one. 
But the final triumph of the good over the 
bad—in life as in the story—generally re- 
verses that ratio in a quite satisfying man- 
ner, don’t you thinkP—Ep. 


More on “Comics”’ 


Dear Epirtor: 

I was glad to see in the May issue the 
article by Sterling North, “The Comics 
aren't Funny!” I have wished for a long 
time that something could be done about 
them. 

Lowell, Mass. Mrs. ANDREW Y. RopGEer 
Dear Epitor: 

I heartily approve of the article. I be- 
long to the group the comics are supposed 
to be undermining, for I am 13-years-old 
and have money to buy comics if I chose. 
But even before reading Mr. North’s splen- 
did article, I had reached the same con- 
clusion myself. Instead of the two 
groups Mr. North classifies as harmful com- 
ics, I would name five: fantasy comics, 
crime comics, superman or superwoman 
comics, jungle comics (the worst, in my 
opinion ), and comics which still pretend to 
be funny but throw in a lot of nudity to 
help them sell. Such junk! ... But how 
to fill the gap created by scrapping the 
harmful comics? The classics are not 
enough. Youngsters between 5 and 9 are 
too old for nursery rhymes and Peter Rab- 
bit, but too young for classics. So why not 
supply clean, wholesome, satisfying—and 
funny!—comics at prices underselling the 
dirt? . . . Comics, like the movies, can fill 
a real need if rightly used, can draw kids 
toward good and away from bad. Comics 
can ridicule crime, as well as promote it, 
and their good possibilities should be used. 

CHARLES WILLIAM HAsTINGS 

Santurce, Puerto Rico 


The A. & P.—“‘Great”’? 


Dear Epiror: 

In your November °47 issue you printed 
a brief news item about a certain saloon- 
keeper advertising for a bartender, but 
wanted one who never drank the stuff he 
was to sell. Your commentator said to 
imagine the A. & P. stores advertising for 
a grocery clerk who mustn’t be addicted to 
eating ginger-snaps, corn flakes or liver- 
wurst. ... It was rather unfortunate that 
you chose the A. & P. as the example, for 
“packaged goods” is an item they sell. .. . 
I think it very unfair to their fine sales- 
people to ask them to do the work of a 
saloon-keeper’s assistants, creating appe- 
tites that later will cause customers to 
spend the grocery money in some liquor 
hole that deals out stronger stuff than their 
“packaged goods.” 

Penn Yan, N. Y. CarriE E. WELLS 
@ Seems as though Reader Wells has some- 
thing there. She feels, with some justifi- 
cation, that unless this grocery chain ceases 
and desists from its liquor-toadying, it has 
no rightful claim to the adjective “Great” 
in its title. Perhaps other readers are boy- 
cotting otherwise good grocerterias because 
of this practice of handling beers and wines. 
And perhaps—just perhaps—some A. & P. 
official will come through with an explana- 
tion, apology or what-have-you as to why 
this chain follows such a policy.—Ep. 
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A LIGHTWEIGHT HAS A HEAVY ROLE 


Once a hero, always a hero. Once a villain, a villain 
ever after. As a rule, that’s how it is with actors. 
They’re “typed”. 

That’s apt to happen to other things, too. Take 
aluminum. Before the war most people thought of it 
as a lightweight metal for “lightweight” uses only. 
But not now. 

The war gave aluminum its big chance to star in 
a “heavy” role. Into the skies swarmed American 
planes, built three-fourths of aluminum. The kind of 
aluminum needed . . . strong and durable . . . was 
ready for the part because Alcoa Research had de- 
veloped strong alloys; and the enormous extra quan- 
tities needed were promptly supplied by new plants. 
Some had been started by Alcoa in anticipation of 


ALCOA rinst in ALUMINUM 


war needs; others were built and operated for the 
government by Alcoa. Ninety per cent of the alumi- 
num used in war planes bore the name Alcoa. 

So the lightweight metal won new importance in 
your life by “coming through” on war’s proving 
ground. Now you are using more of it in more ways 
than you ever have, four times as much as before 
the war. 

In addition to Alcoa, two other companies are 
producing this aluminum for you today. A great and 
strongly competitive industry has sprung up in 
typically American fashion, by making a_ better 
product to serve you more ways at the lowest 
possible cost. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1786 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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> MODERN BUILDINGS 
> UP-T0-THE MINUTE COURSES 


« “THE OLD FAITH” 


“America’s Meat 
UNUSUAL 
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vzhich stands without apology for the “old time 
religion’’ and the absolute authority of the Bible, 
applies the principles of, Eternal Truth to today’s 
problems and needs. 


Young peopie who feel called to careers in such 
modern fields as INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
and LABOR RELATIONS ... AVIATION... 
INTERIOR DECORATING . . . may take their 
degrees in the spiritual atmosphere of America’s 
Great Christian University, where they will be tech- 
nically trained and character prepared for posi- 
tions of leadership. 


Over 800 young men are studying for the ministry. 
There are more than 500 volunteers for missionary 
service, and hundreds of students are being trained 
for usefulness in various businesses and profes- 


sions. 


Music, speech, and art without additional 


cost above regular academic tuition. 


Fall term opens September 8. 





